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ADELAIDE NEILSON. A Souvenir. 





Biography. Ribbon-tied, with eight superb photo - 


graphs by Sarony. $2.00. Post-free. 


‘* The book is written in such a gentle spirit, and in 
such a simple, straightforward manner, that it at once 
commends itself to the sympathy of persons who are 
interested in its subject.."— 7he New York Tribune. 


THE LIFE OF SCHUYLER COLFAX: 


By O. J. HOLLISTER. 8vo., Cloth, 535 pp. (With 
Copious Index.) Illustrated with Portraits, etc. 
$2.50 

* Brilliant and pathetic.’-—New Vork Tribune. 


‘*Ought to be placed in every library.’’—/Journal of 
Commerce, New York. 





‘* One of the ablest biographies of the day.”’—/our- 
mal of Education, Boston. 


OLIVER CROMWELL; His Life, Times 


Battlefields and Contemporaries. By E. PAXTON 
HOOD. 12mo., cloth, $1.00. 


‘“*Mr. Hood’s biography is a positive boon to the 
mass of readers, because it presents a more correct 
view of the great soldier than any of the shorter lives 
published, whether we compare it with Southey’s, 
Guizot’'s, or even Forster’s.’’—7he Sun, New York. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, THE EMANCI- 
PATOR. By PROF.C. W. FRENCH. Vol. V. 


of ‘‘ American Reformers 
398 pp, with Portrait. $1.50. 


“*This biography of Abraham Lincoln subordinates all 
environing conditions to their proper functions of pre- 
senting the personality of the subject in its true light, 
but also furnishes one of the most interesting ideals of 
true American manhood.— 7he Southern Star,Atlanta,. 


MARTIN LUTHER, By Dr. William 


REIN, based upon Kédstlin’s ‘‘ Life of Luther,” 
translated by Rev. G. H. Behringer. 12mo, cloth. 
219 pp. $1.00. 


‘The many translations and abridgments of Kist- 
lin’s work testify strongly to its worth. The present 
translator has selected the most important and salient 
passages, making an attractiveand readable biography 
out of the bulky work of Kistlin. It is distinctly red 
graphical rather than controversial.”—Z7he Critic, 
New York. 


JOHN WYCLIFFE, Patriot and Re- 


former. ‘‘ The Morning Star of the Reformation.” 
By JOHN LAIRD WILSON. 12mo, cloth, 247 pp, 
with Portrait. $1.00. 








Series. 12mo, cloth. 








“This is the fullest, fairest, most accurate, and most 
connected memoir of the great forerunner of Re- 
formers to be found anywhere within the compass of 
so brief a volume. Nothing essential is omitted.-- 
William M. Tayler, DD. 


MAJ. GEN. 0. 0. HOWARD. The 


Salient Characteristics and Leading Events of his 

Life, illustrating his Career asa Christian Soldier. 

By LAURA C. HOLLOWAY, 12mo, 235 pp., 
cloth, $1.00. 

“This volume presents a highly interesting account 

of his military and philanthropic career, and will be read 


in multitudes of Christian families all over the land.” 
—Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. 








WENDELL PHILLIPS, THE AGITA- 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, THE 





TOR. By CARLOS MARTYN. Vol. I. of 
‘* American Reformers” Series. 12mo, cloth, 349 


pp., with Portrait. $1.50, 


‘* Delights my heart.’’—J/az. Gen. O. O. Howard. 


“It is profoundly interesting.”"—U. S. Senator Wm. 
P. Frye. 


HORACE GREELEY, THE EDITOR. By 


FRANCIS NICOL ZABRISKIE. Vol. II. of 


‘American Reformers’ Series. 12mc, cloth 





398 pp., with Portrait and copious Index. $1.50. 

** This new biography of Greeley is worthy to stand 
beside the biographies of Henry Clay by Carl Schurz, 
and of Patrick Henry by Professor Moses Coit Tyler. 
—The N.Y. Evangelist. 


AUTHOR OF UNCLE TOMS CABIN, 


THE LIFE WORK OF. By Florine Thayer 


McCray, by permission of Mrs. Stowe, with assis- 





tance of membersof the family. Elegantly bound, 

square 12mo, cloth, 440 pp. Illustrated, with steel 
portrait and other engravings, $2.09. 

** Mrs. McCray, who is widely known as an author- 

ess, has been engaged for two years in preparing ler 


work . . . adelightful contribution to the literary 
history of the period.”"—New York Times. 


“CHINESE” GORDON (GENERAL 


GEORGE GORDON.) A succinct Record of his 


Life. The narrative is carried down to the eatry 





of the General into Khartoum. By Archibald 


Forbes. 12mo, cloth, 171 pp., with portrait, T5cts. 

‘* The life of General Gordon is without a parallel in 
history. He hada will as imperious as Napole6dn’s; he 
had a nature as inflexible as Cromwell’s; he had 
Clive’s genius for war and fertility of resource; he 
had Jan Lawrence's capacity for governing semi-civil- 
ized races; he had Francis Xavier's overmastering 
love of humanity.”—TZhe 7ridune, New York, 


THE LIFE OF GEN. CLINTON B. FISK. 


By Prof. A. A. Hopkins. Illustrated with portraits, 
12mo, cloth, 300 pp., $1.00. 





‘“‘ A biography worthy of its subject; a finely appre. 
ciative portrayal of a noble life.’""—Advance, Chicago, 


WILLIAM E. DODGE, THE CHRIS- 


TIAN MERCHANT. By CARLOS MARTYN. 
Vol. Ill. of ‘“tAmerican Reformers” Series. 
12mo., cloth, 349 pp., with Portraits. $1.50. 
‘Sparkling and inviting from beginning to end. 
Reads like a romance.’’"—TZ7he Mid-Continent, St. 
Louts. 


JOHN CALVIN. By M. Guizot, Member 


of the Institute of France. 12 mo, 160 pp., cloth, 
50 cts. 


This is a succinct and valuable biography by the 
famous French historian 








ABOLITIONIST. By A. H. GRIMKE. Vol. 
VII. of ‘‘ American Reformers” Series. 12mo, 
cloth, 405 pp., with Portrait. $1.50. 

‘Will be welcomed in the home library and to the 
circulating or Sunday-school libraries."’— Chicago 
Evening Post. 

“Entertaining, inspiring, instructive reading for 
young or old.’’"— 7he Boston Times. 


DR. 8. G. HOWE; THE PHILANTRO- 


PIST. By Hon. S. B. SANBORN. Vol. VI. of 
‘* American Reformers’ Series. 12mo, cloth, 370 
pp., with Portrait. $1.50. 





“*A volume of interest, information, and inspiration.” 
— The Call, San Franhisco. 

‘* This volume of 370 pages can be marked as among 
the most interesting and instructive biographies of the 
year.”’— Tho Daily Inter-Ucean, Chicago. 


FRENCH CELEBRITIES—Brief Biogra- 


phies of Foremost Frenchmen. 12mo., Vol. L, 
139 pp.; Vol. II.,150 pp., cloth, each, 75 cts. 


Contents Vol. I—Marshal de MacMahon, by Ernest 
Daudet—Leon Gambetta, by Hector Depasse—Jules 
Grévy, by Lucien Delabrosse—Louis Blanc, by Charles 
Edmond--Charles de Freycinet, by Hector Depasse— 
Victor Hugo, by Charles Clarette—Ferdinand de Les- 
seps, by Albert Pinard. 

Contents Vol. 1/.—Jules Ferry, by Edouard Sylvin. 
—George Clemenceau, by Camille Pelletin—Ernest 
Renan, by Paul Bourget—Henri Rochefort, by Ed- 
mond Bazire—C hallemel-Lacour, by Hector Depasse— 
Jules Simon, by Ernest Daudet—Erckmann-Chatrian, 
by Jules Clarette—Paul Bert, by Hector Depasse— 
Alphonse Daudet, by Jules Clarette. 


_ ‘The narratives are crisp, clear and animated, hav- 
ing the merits of the best French literature.”’— The 
Graphic, New York. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS, THE COL- 


ored Orator. By Frederic May Holland. Vol. IV 
of ‘‘American Reformers” Series. 12mo, cloth, 
425 pp., with Portrait. $1.50. 


_‘‘ The work deals with all the romantic and other in- 
cidents of Frederick Douglass’s life from birth to date 
(1891). —Western Christian Advocate 


_“‘Issues of national import are here discussed in 
cident to Mr. Douglass’ personnel, which are far reach- 











ing and whose trend will be part of the twentieth cen- 
tury interests for the world.’'—/ost-Express, Rochester. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE. An hour with 


Charlotte Bronte; or, Flowers from a Yorkshire 
Moor. By LAURA C. HOLLOWAY. 12mo., 
156 pp., with steel portrait. 5c. 





‘There are at times flights of eloquence that rise to 
grandeur.""—New York Hera/d. 

“ The sketch is admirably executed, the writer show- 
ing deep and clear insight of her subject..""—Chr/stian 
Age, London. 


ULRIC ZWINGLI By JEAN GROB. 


Translated by Rev. G. F. Behringer from the 

German. 12m, 200 pp., paper 25 cts.; cloth (with 

two illustrations of Zwingli and his birthplace), 
$1.00. 

‘““ This biography presents the life of the Reformer o 

Switzerland— the mountain boy of Wildhaus,’ as he 


has been called—~in a highly interesting manner ’— 
Journal of Education, Boston. 
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Re views. 


POLITICAL. 


INDEPENDENCE IN POLITICS—A PROTEST. 
LINTON SATTERTHWAIT. 

New Haven, 

HILE maintaining that there is pressing need of greater 

independence in political action, every intelligent person. 
will admit that an erroneous conception of independence in 
politics, generally accepted, would be a public calamity. Such 
independence as would withdraw all independent persons from 
the active work of governing would be erroneous. This, in 
effect, would seem to be the logical result of the course advo- 
cated in these words of Ex-Governor Chamberlain in his 


admirable sketch of the career of the late James Russell 
Lowell: 

















New Englander and Vale Review, 


February 


It is for the interest of the best men in both parties that there should 
be a neutral body, not large enough to form a party by itself, nay, 
which would lose its power for good if it attempted to form such a 


party, and yet large enough to moderate between both, and to make 
both more cautious in their choice of candidates, and in their conniv- 
ance with evil practices. 

This idea would seem to take all men of independent mind 
out of the regular party organizations, lest their judgment 
should be warped by party conflict, and their independence 
impaired by party zeal. This notion of independence is 
entirely vicious. It is convincing to the thoughtless and mis- 
leading to the thoughtful. It is opposed alike to the require- 
ments of patriotism, and the needs of our politics. Its neces- 
sary tendency, if not its avowed object, is progressively to 
remove men from all active part in the conduct of parties just 
in proportion as their minds become enlightened and their 
views of patriotism more elevated. The leaven is to be kept 
by itself instead of being permitted to leaven the lump. This 
kind of independence is assumed to be the highest, most patri- 
otic form of political action. If, therefore, its soundness be 
conceded, it must attract all who become inspired with a lofty 
sense of public duty. The natural result must be that instead 
of improving in their methods, political organizations are to 
remain permanently at their present dead level of partisan 
blindness and depravity. For as soon asa man of superior virtue 
appears among them he must pass over to the “‘neutral group” 
of superior men in order to preserve his own superiority. This 
so-called independence is, in truth, an abdication of natural 
leadership. It is a deliberate turning over of the masses, who 
must be led by some one, to leaders morally and intellectually 
inferior. It is a shirking of patriotic duty and an open disre- 
gard of the maxim, zodlesse oblige. It substitutes precept for 
example as the best means of teaching political morality; and 
it teaches by implication that they who remain within party 
lines are justified in what they do, for it virtually recognizes 
two standards of public action—one for independents, the 
other for “ party men.’ 

True independence in politics, as in all other relations of 
life, consists simply in acting according to one’s honest judg- 
ment, uncontrolled by prejudice or passion, It may be found 
It may be shown in the sup- 
port of one party’s ticket in spite of the vehement depreca- 
tion of one’s socialand business friends, as well as in the bolting 
of the party nomination, in defiance of the bitter denunciation 
of one’s party associates. No class of “neutrals” has a monopoly 
of independence. 


within or without party lines. 


One may be below the level of partisanship 
as well as above it. Always to be encouraged, independence 
in political action is vastly more useful to the public within 
party ranks than without them. If, as Governor Chamberlain 
says, the true theory of independence in politics “* presupposes 
the existence of parties,” and “recognizes their necessity,” 
where, in the name of all that is sensible, could men of inde- 
pendent character be better employed than shaping the 
policy and directing the action of these organizations whose 
existence is a necessity of government? The precepts of the 
reformers would have infinitely more influence with the masses, 
if proclaimed by leaders in apparent party sympathy with them, 
than they would have if promulgated by a body which osten- 
tatiously stands aloof, in presumable hostillity to the objects 
which the masses have at heart. He alone lacks indepen- 
dence in politics whose conduct is controlled by other con- 
siderations than his sense of duty. Independence is not meas- 
ured by freedom from party affiliation. It would seem that no 
higher form of political activity could invite the energies of the 
man of culture than the work of inspiring higher ideas of con- 
duct in the ranks of the parties themselves. .And it is hard to 
conceive a better mode of doing this, than by association with 
party men, to prove to them that possession of high ideals is 


not inconsistent with capacity for practical management. 
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THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF BRAZIL. 


James W. Hawes. 
Overland Monthly, San Francisco, February. 


OM PEDRO II. was deposed in November, 1889, and a 
Commission of five members, appointed by decree of the 
Provisional Government, under Chief Marshal Manvel Deodoro 
da Fonseca, reported on May 30, 1890, a Constitution, which, 
after some modification, was published by a decree of the 22d 
of June following. This decree convoked the first National 
Congress for November 15th, and provided that its members 
should be elected September 15th. 

The first Senate had sixty-three members, three from each 
province, and three from the Federal District. The first 
Chamber of Deputies consisted of two hundred and five mem- 
bers, distributed as follows: 


PROVINCE, NO. OF DEPUTIES. PROVINCE, NO, OF DEPUTIES. 
SNe Panes nee a Rae OD eeneA eves on cedded ee cess 4 
DS © oni 4th Seem cew S . webaatabOC®. «2 osdta-= ss +s -s 17 
sine nd blue soecaeghe GR OD ARS Se ae 4 
a, SRE oe es ale a ne 10 ~—- Rio de Janeiro..........-.--- 17 
Espirito Santo__......-...--- 2 Rio Grande do Norte_.-.-.--- 4 
DR ds 4; cbs on~onswatinns 3. Rio Grande do Sul._------.-- 16 
EE es os 7 Bante Catharne.......c-s---- 4 
NT ers r ves 2 Sergipe ___-- ny en, Sree eee 4 
Minas Geraes___._.....------ emg A ee 22 
RE Bek 3's wack s dace anaes 7 Federal District............-- 10 
PN 6.04 hc pacman dter ear 5 


On meeting, Congress took up the new Constitution, and 
having revised it, adopted it in its definitive form, February 
24, 1891. 

This document consists of five titles, treating respectively of 
the Federal Organization, States, Municipalities, Citizenship, 
and General Matters; and is divided into ninety-one articles, 
numbered consecutively. In its essential features it is mod- 
eled closely upon the Constitution of the United States. The 
first article reads as follows: 

The Brazilian nation adopts as a form of government, under the 
representative system, the federated republic proclaimed November 
15, 1889, and constitutes itself, by*a perpetual and indissoluble union 
between the former Provinces, into the United States of Brazil. 

The provinces became States, and the “‘ Neutral Municipal- 
‘ity,” which includes'the city of Rio de Janeiro, and forms the 
capital of the nation, became the Federal District. If the 
‘ capital be removed, the Federal District will become a State. 

With the concurrence of the local legislatures and of Congress, 
States may be incorporated with each other, or may be divided 
for the purpose of forming new States, or of annexation to 
others. 

The Federal Government cannot intervene in the internal 
affairs of the States, except to repel foreign invasion, to main- 
tain the republican form of government, to reéstablish order 
and tranquility (upon requisition of the local authorities) or to 
insure exccution of the laws of Congress and compliance with 
Federal decisions. 

The Union has exclusive power over customs dues, general 
stamp taxes, federal posts and telegraphs, and banks of issue. 

The States have exclusive power to levy taxes upon the 
exportation of merchandise of their own production, upon 
landed property and the transfer thereof, upon industries and 
professions, and upon their own posts and telegraphs. 

The States as well as the Union are forbidden to tax com- 
merce, either foreign or domestic, between the States or in 
transit through their territory; to establish, subsidize, or 
embarrass the exercise of religious worship; or to enact 
retroactive laws. 

Legislation regarding railways and internal navigation is to 
be under the general control of the national Congress. 

The legislative authority is vested in a Congress composed 
of a Chamber of Deputies and a Senate, which holds a regular 
annual session beginning on the 3d of May, and continuing four 
months unless sooner prorogued. The duration of eacn Con- 
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gress is three years. The two Houses meet separately and hold 
public sessions unless a secret meeting of either is ordered by 
vote of a majarity of its members. The presence ofa majority 
of members is necessary to form a quorum of either House. 
Members cannot be criminally prosecuted except upon permis- 
sion of thelr respective houses. Members of the Chamber 
must have a citizenship of over four years; of the Senate, of 
over six years. The Congress alone is competent to deliber- 
ate upon the prorogation or adjournment of its sessions. 

The Chamber is composed of deputies from the States and 
Federal District, in the proportion, which may not be reduced, 
of one for 70,000 inhabitants, and elected by direct suffrage, 
representation of the minority being guaranteed. No State 
shall have less than four deputies. The Chamber is to have 
the initiative respecting all tax laws, fixing the land and naval 
forces, the discussion of projects submitted by the executive, 
the adjournment of the session, and to pass on accusations 
against the President of the Republic. 

The Senate consists of three members from each State and 
from the Federal District, chosen in the manner prescribed 
for the election of deputies. The term is nine years, one-third 
of the Senate to be renewed every three years. The Vice- 
President of the Republic presides over the Senate and has 
only a casting vote. 

It is the exclusive province of the Senate to try the Presi- 
dent and other Federal functionaries. When deliberating as 
a tribunal of justice, the Senate is presided over by the Presi- 
dent of the Supreme Federal Tribunal. It can pronounce con- 
demnatory sentence only by a two-thirds vote of members 
present. 

The President and Vice-President of the Republic are 
chosen by direct vote of the people, a majority being neces- 
sary to a choice, and the election taking place on the first day 
of March of the last year of the presidential term. If no can- 
didate receives a majority, the election devolves upon the 
Congress, which must choose by majority vote, the President 
and Vice-President from the two candidates for each office 
receiving the greatest number of votes from the people. If the 
Congress fails to make choice, the eldest candidate for each 
place shall assume the office. 

The judiciary consists of a Supreme Federal Tribunal seated 
at the Capital, and as many Federal judges and tribunals dis- 
tributed throughout the country as Congress may prescribe. 

The Supreme Federal Tribunal is composed of fifteen judges, 
who are appointed from among citizens eligible to the Senate, 
and have a life tenure. Their salaries are to be fixed by Con- 
gress, which shall thereafter have no power to reduce them. 
For impeachable crimes they are to Le tried by the Senate. 

Such laws of the empire as do not contravene the Constitu- 
tion, are continued in force until repealed. 





ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 
Die Nation, Berlin, Fanuary 


HE New Review devotes two articles to this subject, the one 
by Madame Juliet Adam*, the other by Edward Diceyt ; 
the one, from the French point of view, the other, from the 
English. Madame Juliet Adam, the versatile publisher of Za 
Nouvelle Revue, aftords here another proof that she treats 
questions of foreign policy with more temper and imagination 
than with the sobriety and circumspection which is their due. 
This article bears the characteristic stamp of the politician 
of the Parisian Boulevards, while Mr. Dicey’s is characteristic of 
the ability of English writers to recognize the force of actuali- 
ties; consequently the two articles in juxtaposition present an 
instructive picture of the ideas and views on the Egyptian 
question in France and England. 
The views of Madame Adam may be summed up in few 


* LirerAkY Dicest, Vol. IV., No. 13, p. 337. 
+ Jbid., Vol. 1V., No. 14, p. 366. 
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words, France enjoyed political influence in Egypt ; the Eng- 
lish Occupation reduced this influence to a minimum ; that 1s 
an unendurable state of affairs for a patriotic Frenchman, and 
must be remedied. She does not see any hope of redress from 
a Tory Cabinet; but a Gladstone Ministry, may be more pli- 
able. England will be forced eventually to consider France’s 
protest, the more so, because what France ‘demands is favor- 
able to European States generally, England alone excepted. 
England’s present policy is to exclude all other European peo- 
ples from Egypt. France, therefore, represents European 
interests, England only her own. To which side victory will 
eventually cling were much less doubtful if Germany had not 
allowed herself to be bought over with the African treaty and 
the cession of Heligoland, etc., etc. 

Mr. Dicey does not deny that English policy should aim at 
a lasting Protectorate in Egypt, but he says that English policy 
was not so much consciously directed to this end as driven 
towards it by force of circumstances. He here takes the 
opportunity of imparting interesting information of the period 
when events took the decisive turn by which the Egyptian 
question was brought to its present stage of development. The 
dispatch of troops to Egypt occurred under Mr. Gladstone's 
ministry, and while Gladstone practically inaugurated the 
occupation, he now declares publicly that the withdrawal of 
the English troops is demanded alike by the interests and the 
honor of hiscountry. Tothis Mr. Dicey replies: “I am assured, 
with what degree of truth I know not, that this declaration has 
been received with alarm by many prominent members of the 
Gladstonian party, and has since been qualified as being the 
personal opinion of its author, not that of the party which he 
leads.” Indeed, as Mr. Dicey explains, Mr. Gladstone's per- 
sonal inclinations were always opposed to the occupation, and 
he has little doubt that on his return, Mr. Gladstone would 
welcome any plea for evacuating the country, if the step 
could be taken without absolute and flagrant dishonor. The 
English Radicals would support this policy, and Mr, Dicey now 
asks: Is it theoretically possible for the English to withdraw 
from Egypt? It is now, at least, theoretically possible, but 
every year that England remains in the Nile Valley renders 
the step more difficult. Already the maintenance of existing 
conditions brings England nearer to the perpetuation of a 
Protectorate, and the policy recommended by Mr. Dicey is 
simply to remain assured that time will do more than diplom- 
acy to strengthen the English position there. 

England's continued occupation of Egypt may be practically 
justified on the following pleas: With the candor, character- 
istic of the enlightened Anglo-Saxon, Mr. Dicey admits that 
England intervened in Egypt for purely selfish interests; but 
he denies, with justice, that France is animated by any higher 
motives. In this respect the two countries have no just grounds 
for assailing each other. But there is one point of difference, 
in respect that French egoism was disastrous for Egypt, while 
the English policy, although no less egoistic, has at the same 
time proved a blessing for Egypt. Mr. Dicey affords detailed 
evidence for this conclusion. The preponderance of French 
influence in Cairo was attended with a wholesale system of 
exploitation, the English occupation, on the other hand, has 
aided Egypt in the path of progress. Corruption ana the lash 
are fast disappearing, and the oppressed fellah is awakened to 
a sense of justice. All these statements are demonstrable, 
and England’s right to continued occupation rests, cOnse- 
quently, on the strongest plea that could be advanced. Eng- 
lish interests and Egyptian interests are identical. This Eng- 
lish occupation of Egypt is in the interest of advancing civil- 
ization and world progress. 

If England were to withdraw from Egypt there are two pos- 
sibilities on the cards. Either England’s place will be taken 
by another Power, or Egypt left to its own resources, will 
again become the field of European intrigues. The conditions 
which the latter alternative would inaugurate would certainly 
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be the worst. England has undermined the authority of the 
Khedive and of the Pashas by filling all the principal posts 
with Englishmen. To recur now to a system of native rule 
would be practically to proclaim anarchy. If, on the other 
hand, the conditions require that Egypt be governed by a 
European State, England has unquestionably earned the right 
to a preference above her rival, France. Moreover, England is 
already in occupation, and her rule has been crowned with 
success, and Mme. Juliette is wrong when she asserts that Eng- 
land’s hold is prejudicia! to the interests of all other European 
Powers. English policy is too able to be handled in that 
absurd fashion. If Egypt is of priceless worth to England for 
the maintenance of her communications with India, there is 
nothing in her occupation of the country to provoke European 
antagonism. A French occupation would certainly not be 
more welcome, and an anarchical system of intrigues under 
the name of home rule still less. Mr. Dicey is right, the inter- 
ests of England, of Europe, and of Egypt coincide. 

In this state of affairs, there is small hope of French aspira- 
tions being realized, Mr. Dicey is of opinion that the Franco- 
Russian approach may have a political bearing on the Egyp- 
tian question, and would not be surprised if England were con- 
fronted bya summons to fix an early date for the evacuation 
of the country; but being perfectly satisfied that France will 
not force her to make common cause withthe Triple Alliance, 
he regards a respectful /'y suzs j'y reste as an unanswerable 
argument, which will certainly not provoke France to war. 

Mr. Dicey’s attitude on this question demonstrates that Eng- 
land has a strong practical interest in the maintenance of the 
Triple Alliance, and it is gratifying to note that, regarded 
from this side also, the politics of the Triple Alliance is the 
politics of progress, and a safeguard against new political 
revolutions. 





CHINA, RUSSIA, AND ENGLAND. 
ALBERT PERQUER. 
Le Correspondant, Paris, Fanuary. 


OR the recent massacres in China of missionaries and 

religteuses, for the burning and pillaging of their establish- 

ments, more or less satisfaction, as often before in like cases, 
has been promised. 

Will the Chinese keep these promises? All past experience 
renders it highly improbable. The disdain which all the Chi- 
nese, from the lowest to the highest rank, have for the “‘ Bar- 
barians” of Western Europe, the pride they take in their 
civilization, the diametrical opposition of their ideas to ours, 
all combine to strengthen the presumption that they will seek 
in every way to evade theit obligations. 

There is no doubt that the European Powers could compel 
the Chinese Government to respect their engagements, upon 
one condition, that is,a definite and sufficiently durable agree- 
ment of the Powers with each other. Is such an agreement 
possible? | do not believe it, simply because the British Lion 
and the Muscovite Eagle are both too intent on managing 
for their own interests the Chinese Dragon. 

The strife, long since foreseen and predicted, between Eng- 
land and Russia, is perhaps not likely to begin soon. On the 
contrary, each of the two empires seems intent on putting off 
as long as possible the breaking out of the formidable conflict. 
Each, nevertheless, is quietly preparing, and neglects nothing 
which can favor its action. With this in view, English and 
Russians labor not only to manage the Celestials, but to win 
their good-will. 

Yet, while pursuing the same end, the two rivals do not 
employ the same methods. The Czar is silent, and his func- 
tionaries, like his subjects, are sparing of communications. 
While the numerous English journals of Shanghai and Hong 
Kony record minutely, for the enlightenment of the universe, 
the steps taken by their diplomatists and the enterprises of 
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their fellow-countrymen, Russia holds her tongue and divulges 
none of her acts. Nevertheless, so far from allowing her influ- 
ence to diminish, she strengthens and increases tt. 

This influence, let us admit, is based on the nature of the 
case. The other Western nations, formidable by reason of 
their navies, are not, like the Russians, those immediate neigh- 
bors, well armed and well organized, with which the Chinese 
come in contact along the whole length of their frontier. 

The power of the Russians, the Celestials, despite their 
indomitable pride, cannot despise. That power manifests 
itself in a tangible form ; consequently the White Czar is the 
only governor of the States on the globe in whom the Yellow 
Czar recognizes effectively the quality of sovereign. 

The preponderance of the Russian Ambassador at Pekin, 
the comparatively easy relations which he keeps up with the 
world of functionaries, the quite special immunities which the 
Russian merchants enjoy, all testify to the superior credit 
which their government enjoys. 

While the affinity of the two races, the Russian and Chinese, 
and their close contact explain the Muscovite influence in 
China, we must, in my opinion, look for the origin of that influ- 
ence in the successive annexations made by Russia. By virtue 
of the treaty concluded at Livadia in 1880, Russia did indeed 
restore to China Kouldja and a part of its territory, but never- 
theless retained a respectable fragment. Trans-Baikalia was 
formerly Chinese as well as the entire valley of the Amoor; 
now the whole left bank of the river, comprising an extent of 
country larger than France, is an integral part of Siberia. 

The coast of Manchuria, as far as the frontiers of Corea, has 
become Russian, and the peninsula which projects between 
the two gulfs of Ussuri and Amoor is to-day a Muscovite 
dependency. Upon the western side of the peninsula, at the 
bottom of the “Golden Horn,” is built the ‘‘ Ruler of the 
East,” which is the translation of Vladivostock. 

In a word, the two empires, the Russian and Chinese, are 
contiguous along a line of about 5,200 miles in extent; and 
more than half of this frontier line is in countries formerly 
under the dominion of the Son of Heaven. These conquests 
of the Russians, nearly all pacific, are the result of treaties. 
The cannon which the English and French have employed to 
persuade the Chinese, Russia has had no need touse. Her 
influence has sutliced. The policy of the Czars, conciliatory 
and calm but firm, suits well the grand designs which are 
attributed to the successors of Peter the Great. That policy 
has so far succeeded marvelously, and there can be no doubt 
that the use of the same means will have the same results in 
the future. 

Of this opinion is Mr. Mark Bell, who, in the Aszatzc Quar- 
terly Review, said what follows, curious as coming from an 
English pen: 

“Russia is disposed to reconstruct the empire of Genghis 
Khan, and the Czars have taken the place of those men of the 
past, endowed with a will of iron, who carried fire and sword 
to Europe and through all the east, west and south of Asia. 
The Mongol Empire formerly comprised Russia; it extended 
from the Pacificas far as Germany, and from the border of the 
Arctic Ocean to the Indian Ocean. It went to pieces for lack 
of institutions proportioned to the height and bulk of the 
Colossus; but Russia is founded and the Mongol Empire is 
resuscitated.” 

To get rid of this odious preponderance of Russia in China, 
England leaves no stone unturned. Sometimes she cajoles 
“John Chinaman,” sometimes she lectures him, always taking 
good care to manage him. Great Britain even goes so far 
sometimes, as to ‘‘ flirt” with China and hold out to the latter 
the hope of making an alliance with the British Empire. 
Without enumerating the steps continually taken by the Brit- 
ish to strengthen their influence in China, it is sufficient to 
point out that all these steps demonstrate the impossibility of 
Russia and Great Britain combining to compel the Chinese to 
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keep their engagements. The prospect of the relations of 
China with the European Powers in the future is not attrac- 
tive. Hereafter, as heretofore, in my opinion, those relations 
will be naught but a series of injuries to Europeans, followed 
by promises of reparation, which will be either wholly broken 
or but partly kept. — 





THE LIBERATION OF NORWAY FROM SWEDEN. 
BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
Le Temps, Parts; Polttiken, Copenhagen;  Nordlyset, New 
York, January. 

HE first paragraph of the Norwegian Constitution, solemnly 
T subscribed to, in the name of the Swedish people, by the 
Swedish king in 1814, declares Norway to be a free and inde- 
pendent country, united to Sweden under one King. This 
constitution was proclaimed by Norway’s representative men 
and not by the King, because the constitution, in the nature of 
things, cannot be a law requiring royal sanction. When the 
Swedish King, April 12, 1816, laid the Norwegian constitution 
before the Swedish representatives, they ratified all its stipula- 
tions, recognizing in the most emphatic language, Norwegian 
independence and equality with Sweden. 

A close examination of the constitution will show specific 
rules for the government of the people—rules, more perfect 
than those of Sweden; and, also, that the union between the 
two countries is really but a defensive union, with one King. 
Under normal circumstances, the only common institution is 
a “ Storraad,” when anything of common interest occurs, and 
that is composed of delegates from both countries. A “Stor- 
raad ” is not often called as the only common interests centre 
in the royal house, peace and war. All purely Norwegian 
affairs, internal as well as foreign, shall, according to the con- 
stitution, be treated in the Norwegian “ Statsraad.” Foreign 
affairs shall be transacted by the King as Sovereign; but the 
documents shall be countersigned by the Norwegian Minister 
of State. All foreign ministers must be Norwegian citizens. 
speaking the language of the people. Norway signs treaties 
with other nations and has its own consuls, The Norwegian 
king receives foreign ministers. All these stipulations were 
signed by the Swedish King for the Swedish people and as 
King of Norway. 

Every stipulation has been, and ts, violated unto this day. We 
do not blame the Swedish people forthis. The majority have 
hitherto been ignorant about the true relationship. The 
Swedish nobility and court, the bureaucracy, and the officers 
of the army are the responsible parties. 

I will now illustrate my assertion. In 1818, an English trad- 
ing company smuggled goods into the “Nordland.” They 
broke into the country’s warehouses, and confiscated private 
aud public property; they maltreated custom-house officers, 
etc. When remonstrated with, they made the English Govern- 
ment complain, and demand satisfaction (!) for lost goods. 
The Swedish government allowed the claims, without heeding 
the protestations of the Norwegians and the protocols of 
inquiry. 

In 1821 the Norwegian ‘‘ Storthing 
spite of the King’s threats. 
over this, and the democratic tone of the Norwegian adminis- 


abolished all nobility in 
Carl Johan Bernadotte, angry 


tration, sent a complaint against the Norwegians to the most 
The circular was 
signed by that Minister of Foreign Affairs, who only in name 
was Norway’s minister, though that country paid him; and it 
was delivered by those ministers, who were no more loyal to 
the Norwegians than he, though paid by Norway. Nothing 
came of the complaint, however. 

In 1814, the Norwegians conceded Carl Johan Bernadotte, 
the right place to a Swede as Viceregent in Norway. But that 
arrangement soon became a burden to them, and the King 
dared not tosend a Viceregent, either Swedish nor Norwe- 


prominent powers of the “ Holy Alliance.” 
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gian. In 1858 the Norwegians wanted to strike the clause 
about the Viceregent from the constitution; but representa- 
tive Swedes interfered in this purely Norwegian question, 
arguing that it was not a personal affair between the King and 
the Norwegians, but a matter which concerned all Swedes. 
While the discussion was carried on the Swedish ministers 
abroad misrepresented the Norwegians, who paid their salaries 
and had hired them as representatives. The Norwegians car- 
ried their point, however. 

The Norwegian constitution and the “ Rigsakt,” both give 
Norway the right to conclude treaties with foreign Powers. 
Thus far Norway has never done it. Our commissioners have 
always been subjected to the Swedish minister. Lately in the 
transactions with France, our commissioner, Dr. O. J. Broch, 
was secretly counteracted by the Swedish minister. Dr. 
Broch’s letters will soon be published to prove this statement. 

At the late Paris exhibition, the people of both Norway and 
Sweden desired to participate semi-officially, but as the Swed- 
ish King and nobility are no lovers of the Republic, the Swedish 
“ Rigsdag”’ voted against participating. 
would not follow. 


The Norwegians 
They owe the French too much, and have 
always sympathized with western Europe in matters of culture 
and civilization. The Swedes took revenge upoh the Norwe- 
gians for this opposition, by forbidding the minister at Paris to 
represent the Norwegians at the opening ceremonies, Yet 
the Norwegians must pay for such representation, This double 
dealing and injustice has done more than anything else to 
excite the Norwegians. They demand now louder than ever, 
that they shall have an independent Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
responsible to their own “Storthing” only, and not to the 
Swedish King. The situation is such that the Norwegians, who 
have a commercial fleet second largest in Europe, the third in 
the world, are not allowed to treat directly with any for- 
eign Power in matters that concern their national existence 
and honor. The Norwegian commercial fleet is three times 
larger than that of Sweden, yet Sweden fills two-thirds of the 
paid consulships with Swedes. A recently appointed commis- 
sion has shown that these consulships are filled with Swedes 
for the promotion of Swedish interests to the detriment of 
Norway. For the expenses of diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentation Sweden pays 700,000 crowns, Norway 500,000, or 
130,000 crowns more than the independent kingdom, Denmark. 
Yet it has no voice in its own affairs. 

I shall not review the conflict step by step. The question 
of proper representation abroad and just government at home 
has been before the ‘‘ Storthing ” since 1819 and must now be 
settled. We will no more be satisfied by compromises, which 
lead to nothing. Every promise, which thus far has been 
given us, has been broken. 

We ask only that our original constitution be maintained. 

There is nothing impracticable in having a double foreign 
representation. England and Hanover had it to 1837, and 
Holland and Luxembourg to 1864, when they were separated. 
All Norwegian foreign affairs are purely clerical and admistra- 
tive, transactions of peace, industry, and civilization. We want 
our own men as consuls, and cannot have them without an 
independent foreign minister. We can never, for instance, 
come to a friendly intercourse with Russia, so long as we are 
represented by Swedes; both because we are competitors of 
the Swedes and because Russia has never forgiven Sweden its 
actions at the time of the Crimean war. 

The Swedish people sympathize with us, but the Swedish 
diplomacy is against us. 





THE NEED OF Goop MEN.—Into the political arena God 
wants to send men like Jeremiah, who will not, in the loye of 
politics, forsake the love of God, but who will act upon the 
faith that all the powers of the legislature are given by God 
for the reproducing in our human society of the spirit of Jesus 


Christ.—From Jeremiah: The Young Man as Prophet. The 
Rev. C. Silvester Horne in The Young Man,” London, 
February, 
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OUR ETHICAL RESOURCES. 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM De Witt Hype. 

Andover Review, Boston, February. 
HAT “conduct is thrée-fourths of life”; that character is 
the best legacy we can leave our boys and girls; that 
righteousness is the glory ‘of a nation; that virtue is the test 
of religion—these are propositions which receive our immedi- 

ate and unanimous assent, 

Such are our theories. What is our practice? Throughout 
the hamlets and villages and towns and cities of this enlight- 
ened Christian land, not one family in ten is without its skel- 
eton in the closet, placed there directly or indirectly by open 
or secret immorality. There is not one man in ten into whose 
life the vices of himself or of others have not brought ruin and 
wretchedness; not one woman in ten to whom either her own 
fault or another’s has not brought tragedy and tears. 

These things ought not to be. They need not be. The 
moral life is a hundred-fold more attractive than the immoral, 
if only it can be presented at the right time, by the right per- 
son, and in the right way. 

It is worth while for us, then, to call to mind our ethical 
resources, and to see what forces are at our disposa! to bring 
to bear upon our boys and girlsto help them become the 
strong-souled men and noble-hearted women we would have 
them be. 

The first in order of time of our ethical resources is disci- 
pline. Our Puritan Fathers appreciated this resource, and in 
home and school, Church and State, worked it with all their 
might. It brought forth, if not the sweetest and most symmet- 
rical, at all events the sturdiest and strongest type of men and 
women. Undoubtedly they overworked this resource, and 
employed it out of proportion to the other means of moral 
improvement. Now, by way of reaction, there is a tendency 
to abandon it altogether. 

This change is in the main an immense improvement. Still, 
if carried to the extent of omitting the element of discipline 
altogether, it is a serious and fatal mistake. Let us by all 
means avoid the brutal and revengful features that have done 
so much to discredit punishment in the eyes of the present 
generation; but at the same time remember that to spare the 
rod in some form or other is to spoil the child. Let us remem- 
ber that we are partners in every wrong word and deed ofa 
child committed to our care which we suffer to go without 
severe rebuke and effective punishment. Let us be to him, 
both in appreciation of all that is good, and in sternness of an- 
tagonism to all that is bad in him, faithful representatives of 
that inflexible moral order of the world which he will so soon 
have to face. 

This leads toour second ethical resource, personal influence. 
Discipline is negative. It can correct faults; but it cannot 
inspire enthusiasm for excellence. Real passion and enthu- 
siasm for virtue can only come through admiration and affec- 
tion for a person in whom virtue is embodied. Such a personal 
mediator between the moral order, on the one hand, and the 
child’s heart on the other, every parent and teacher is called 
to be. The attraction of a personal ideal, above us in attain- 
ment, yet close to us in sympathy with our struggle—this is 
the dynamic which breaks asunder the strongest bonds of 
vicious tendency and habit, and lifts the soul to loftiest heights 
of virtuous endeavor. 

There is a time in the development of every boy when the 
mind is as sensitive and true to what it is best to do‘and be as 
the needle to the pole. Secure his confidence then; find out 
what form of the life problem he is wrestling with; show him 
what steps he must take to win the ideal of manhood that is 
then struggling for his recognition, and he will go right ever 


after. You must first suffer the child to lead you in paths of 
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his own choosing if you will have him follow you in paths 
which you commend. The man who will help boys to become 
men must become in sympathy a boy. 

The third ethical resource is institutions. First among them 
stands the family. The maintenance of the family in its sim- 
plicity and prominence and purityis the greatest safeguard 
ofsound morals. The aggregation of immense numbers in 
large cities must inevitably mean the increase of vice, so long 
as such aggregation makes home life impossible or unattract- 
ive. The home is the natural nursery of virtue. The most 
that other institutions can do, is to continue and supplement 
the work there begun. 

The next institution is the school. Here, too, there are 
duties to be done, rights to be respected, common interests to 
be pursued. Apart from any direct moral instruction, the 
school can do a great deal to form the characters of its pupils. 

The community and the State are institutions which might- 
ily affect the morality of their citizens. First, the laws enacted 
by the State and enforced by its penalties, are a great moral 
power. But compulsory obedience to law is the lowest form 
in which the State exercises its ethical influence. Its second 
and higher form lies in the opportunity it affords for unselfish 
devotion to the common good. That morality is a poor, sickly 
shriveled, almost contemptible thing, which is content with 
simply keeping its own soul spotless and abstaining from 
positive acts of moral turpitude. In unselfish devotion to the 
public welfare is presented a field for the exercise of the 
higher strain of virtue. It is the best field for the cultivation 
of courage, independence, and disinterestedness that the con- 
ditions of modern life afford. The man who lets politics alone 
in the conditions of to-day is the man who would drop his 
gun and run away from the field of battle, if he were living 
in a military rather than an industrial age. 

The fourth ethical resource is literature, science, and art. 
Whatever promotes the broadening and balance of the whole 
nature, to that extent promotes morality. 

The fifth ethical resource is philosophy. Since virtue is the 
using of natural and spiritual objects in such a way as to make 
them contribute to the fullest self-development, it follows that 
virtue cannot fail to bring with it its own reward. Vice, on 
the contrary, brings with it obstruction, interference, discord, 
strife, inefficiency, death; and is its own penalty. 

The sixth and last ethical resource of which | shall speak is 
religion. Religion is the perfect circle of which the moral 
virtues are the constituent arcs. While it declares with all the 
strictness and severity of ethics the immutability and majesty 
of moral law, it still appeals to faith and hope and love with 
the power of a gracious personality, as mere ethics can never 
do. Religion is more than law and reason ; it is life and love. 
Let us cultivate it in our own lives, and promote it in the lives 
of others. 





SOCIALISM IN ITS BEARINGS ON CAPITAL, LABOR, 
AND POVERTY. 
THE REVEREND JAMES MACGREGOR, D.D. 
Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin, Fanuary. 

OCIALISM proposes to abolish private capital as “a grind- 

ing tyrant.” And some who are not Socialist yet blame 

the existing system of capitalist employment of labor as bring- 

ing woes upon the working classes, through making selfishness, 

at the impulse of competition, to be the mainspring of business 
life. 

To make capital a grinding tyrant, and wages woeful to the 
workman, would be absurd, as it would be to say that sunrise 
makes the birds to mourn and the flowers to fade. It seems 
to be for the workman asa well in the desert, and for business 
life “‘as heart’s blood to the stricken deer.” Let the capital 
be £10,000, which employs 100 workmen, who support too fam- 
ilies, which go to make “ sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the 
_plain.” We see no “grinding tyrant” nor villainous Legree, 
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but (Ruth ii., 1-4) in the harvest a gracious grandee Boaz, with 
a blessing for the reapers, and gleanings for the widow forlorn, 
and a'necessity of his nature “ to scatter bounties o’er a smil- 
ing land.” 

Suppose the capitalist is a codperative association of work- 
ingmen, every one of them contributing £100 of the £10,000, 
and all sharing alike in the profits, losses, and risks. What 
would be the meaning and effect of raising the wage rate from 
ten shillings a day to twelve? Suppose ten shillings is all that 
the business will really yield. Then they are living on their 
capital tothe amount of £10 a day: the business is bleeding 
to death at the rate of £3,000 a year. 

Suppose, again, that the capitalist is az ¢ndividual employer, 
whom we will call Samuel Budgett. He is a father to his work- 
people, taking a practical interest in their economics, education, 
recreation, and leading them in the service of God. But, witha 
warm heart in his bosom, he has not a soft head on his shoulders, 
Suppose that he is entreated, in the nameof human fellowship 
and universal brotherhood, to raise the wage rate two shillings 
aday. Against such a proposal he is hard and unyielding as 
a flint. It only strikes out of him a flashing fire of scorn, as ‘f 
you had implored him, for mercy’s sake, to soften the rigors of 
the multiplication table. And it is well for the work-people 
that this “ master” is masterful, with an unbending soul of 
steel. Where isthe 10a day to come from. Shall he add so 
much to the price of his commodities?’—his customers, 7#. ¢., 
the business, will leave him. If he pay the extra two shillings 
a day out of his own pocket the business will bleed to death at 
the rate of £3,000 a year. 

Or suppose the capitalist Aas a second £10,000, which is not 
in the business—as the life’s blood is in the body. It is simply 
private means. And he lays it out in raising wages from ten 
shillings a day totwelve. That is not business, but charity, 
It is a bonus which Budgett might as well have given to 
another man’s work-people. There is a corrupting element of 
charity in workingmen receiving two shillings a day, not out 
of the business but really as a gift. 

What about the “enormous profits,” in which, we hear, the 
capitalist is “ wallowing?” The statement is often heard that 
the workman has a rz to the profits, because he is the sole 
producer. (1) Is hethe sole producer? Without machinery 
his work is only beating the air: which—Paul knows—will 
never produce a tent. Without raw materzal, toiling at 
machinery would comparatively be fruitless as the infamous 
treadmill. Perhaps the sole producers is cafztal employing 
machinery plus material plus labor. But supposing that the 
laborer is the sole producer, then (2) Does that give him aright 
to the product? His labor which went into the production is 
not Azs now. He sold it, and got the price of it, just as he 
bought commodities at the dealer’s, and paid the price of 
them. If the workman have a right to the employer's profits, 
has not the dealer a right to the workman’s dinners ? 

Let us suppose a fourth case, that “he workmen share the 
profits, upon, say, this plan: That at the close of the year an 
actuary, in behalf of the work-people, examines the books of 
the business, and after a fair deduction on account of the 
employer's interest in the enterprise, the profits are divided 
among them in proportion tothe respective amounts of their 
wage earnings in the course of the year. Here the employer 
is seen partimg with those ‘‘ vast profits’’ in which he is sup- 
posed to “wallow.” But really he has never cared much about 
them, and he now has got what he cares much more about, in 
the augmented insurance as to interest and salary. On the 
other hand, the workman’s interest in profits can be seen to 
be quite insignificant as compared with his interest in the 
wage-earnings of steady employment. 

What is selfishness as resulting from competition ? 
a regard to one’s own interest. 


It isnot 
Wise self-regard is a strong 


virtue; the want of it is a vicious weakness—e. g., of improvi- 
dence or prodigality. The existence of it is assumed, as desir- 
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-able and right, in the highest law of social duty,—*‘ Love thy 

neighbor as thyself.” What makes real selfishness, in action 
or in disposition, is self-indulgence at the cost of what we 
ought to guard; e.g., of religion, patriotism, family, personal 
freedom. Socialism, sacrificing all these interests for a mess of 
pottage, is a perfect selfishness of the basest sort. 

The Socialist economy would at once plunge a large part of 
mankind into starvation, while the Socialist morality, making 
life not to be worth living, might speedily extinguish the 
human race ‘altogether, without any manifestly supernatural 
‘vengeance ” of God (Gen. vi., 7; Jude 7). On the other hand, 
under the existing order, the system of wages provides, in an 
honest, wholesome way, for making the amount of reward of 
labor as great as the nature of things will permit, while grow- 
ing fitness for making a good use of earnings is accompanied 
with growing amount of those earnings. We come to the 
point as to labor itself. And the point which Christianity 
here makes is that of the nobleness of service. Socialism pro- 
fanes man, not only in the innermost of social relations and 
the relative affections, but individually, in his innermost care 
of manhood, the freedom of self-determination. Socialism is 
in its nature a system of universal and permanent forced labor. 
The condition of those who at present are in view as laborers— 
the existing laboring class—is to be bondage, the individual 
workman is to be a slave, not permitted to dispose of his earn- 
ings as he may desire, but only promised rations, a morsel of 
meat, at the discretion of a godless epicurism. 


By poverty we will understand not scantiness of means, but 
dependence upon others for means. Under the received eco- 
nomic order, the provision made for the poor is regarded as 
matter of charity, and as being thus a specifically different 
thing from wages, which is matter of right. Socialism, abol- 
ishing that distinction which makes dependence disgraceful 
for those who are physically capable of self-support, creates a 
dangerous facility and temptation for multiplication of “ sturdy 
beggars.” And economists and philanthropists alike are of 
opinion that the abolishing of the distinction would be a 
grievous misfortune to the genuine poor, by its closing the 
fountain of that charity which is nature’s own provision for 
sympathetic help to them in their sad need. 





THE GERMAN LABOR-COLONIES FOR TRAMPS. 
FRANCIS G. PEABODY. 
Forum, New York, February. 

NY man who wants to work ought to have a chance to 
A work, and any man who has even the remnants of the 
spirit of self-help in him ought to find circumstances where 
self-help is encouraged; such are the first principles of the 
German Labor-Colonies. They are not penal institutions. 
They do not compel men either to come or tostay. They are 
not under State control, and stand firmly for self-help. They 
do not offer any attraction to men who are bent on the 
tramp’s career, for they give small pay for diligent work, They 
are for those who, though fallen, wantto rise. They are sim- 
ply refuges where the men who cannot find work elsewhere 
may go for any period up to two years, and be sure at least of 
self-support. 

There are now twenty-two of these colonies in Germany. 
They lie for the most part in regions remote from the large 
towns and their temptations, and, therefore, far from the com- 
mon ways of travel; and they have been seldom visited even 
by those interested in charity work. Just now they are doubly 
interesting, partly because of their own history, and partly 
because of their anticipating by ten years the now famous plan 
of the Salvation Army for the redemption of London. When 
General Booth first proposed his “colonies,” the scheme 
seemed to most persons unprecedented. How far it was sug- 
gested by the German experiment is not even now known by 
the German administrators, 

Wilhelmsdorf, the oldest and largest colony, lies seven miles 
from the busy town Bielefeld. The surrounding region is a 
great plain of sand, over which the Northern Ocean once 
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flowed, and which has remained ever since almost uncultivated. 
Beneath this sand, at a depth of about three feet, has been 
found a stratum of hard marl which, when thrown up to the 
surface and exposed to the sun gradually softens toa fairly 
fruitful soil. The labor herein involved is unremunerative to 
a farmer, but it provides a good opportunity for a labor-test 
which does not pretend to enter ‘into agricultural competi- 
tion. A part of this dreary region has been transformed by the 
labor-colony into a garden. The home has accommodations 
for 200, and between August, 1882, when it was opened, and 
January, 1890, it had received 5,637 colonists, and provided 
476,176 days’ labor. Of these voluntary laborers, 2,795 had 
been under some form of judicial sentence. Of the total num- 
ber only 275 have either run away or been dismissed for mis- 
conduct. The only penalty which the colony imposes is 
dismissal. Two thousand, six hundred and seventy-eight have 
left during these years, because they had obtained work for 
themselves, or had been provided with it through the agents 
of the colony. The total number of colonists received by the 
twenty-one settlements reported up to October, 1891, was 
40,555. The expense fer capita at Wilhelmsdorf is about 
thirteen cents a day. Each colonist must serve the first fort- 
night for his food and shelter. He is then credited, for a 
second fortnight, with eight cents a day, and later with thir- 
teen, on the principle that he earns his food and lodging in a 
half-day’s work, and is paid the equivalent of it for the second 
half day. The total cost at Wilhelmsdorf in 1889 was about 
$15,000, and the earnings about half that sum. The colony 
does not pretend to be self-supporting. It was originally pur- 
chased by grant of the province, ana its annual deficit is met 
by voluntary contributions from the various counties repre- 
sented among its colonists, and by private gifts. It is argued 
that the protection of the community from mendicancy is in 
itself a sufficient economy. It is estimated that ten years ago in 
Westphalia (the province in which Wilhelmsdorf stands) 4,000 
men were professional tramps, whose support cost the commu- 
nity not less than twenty-five cents a day, or $300,000 annually. 

Much more important than this saving of money is the 
moral saving, the possible rebuilding of character and the pos- 
sible renewal of hope which such a retreat encourages. 

The work has just reached the point where its difficulties 
and dangers have come clearly into view; and anyone who 


proposes to try the colony-plan would do well to face these 
limitations at the start, The German administration pointed 
with great satisfaction to the extraordinary decrease of va- 
grancy and of judicial convictions throughout Germany as soon 
as the colonies were founded. In Prussia, in 1882, there were 
28,027 convictions; and in 1888 only 19,180. Something of the 
decrease is undoubtedly due to the colony system; but, as 
Berthold remarks, much more is due to the years of better 
trade which have intervened, and the decrease in arrests is no 
less marked in Alsace and Lorraine, where there are no colonies. 
The coming winter, 1891-92, is, on the other hand, to bring a 
return of very hard times for the German workmen, and will 
be the best test of the efficiency of the colonies. The following 
points may be regarded as fairly established : 

1. The colonies must be small. Wilhelmsdorf, the largest, 
accommodates 200; Magdeburg, the smallest, only 28. The 
system, to be effective, must be personal, limited, domestic. 

2. The German colonies find it of great importance to 
emphasize their friendly, unofficial, and Christian character. 
They are not a State or Socialistic provision of labor; but a 
friendly hand extended to a brother-man. Here they antici- 
pate the principles which the Salvation Army proposes to 
apply, and give, so far, a real encouragement to it. 

3. A difficulty is found in the fact that many of the colonists 
do not stay long enough; while a disposition to leave and 
return has, in many cases, been shown, in some instances as 
many as five times. The introduction of a compulsory term, 
upon any arrival after the first, might meet this difficulty, and 
would serve as a warning not to leave unadvisedly. 

4. The colonies are a sort ofsieve which separates the more 
worthy from the social residuum, and there ought to be separate 
receptacles provided for the grain and the chaff. Special colo- 
nies must be provided to meet this need. In Germany this 
expansion of the system has already begun. 
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ACCIDENTS TO WORKINGMEN. 
L. VACHER, 


La Nature, Paris, January 23. 


O much discussion has been had in regard to the soundness 

of the policy of the German law providing indemnity to 

workingmen who have been‘injured in the course of their em- 

ployment, that special interest attaches to the just-published 

Statistics of accidents in the German Empire during the year 
1889. 

These statistics show that in the year named, there were 
5.260 deaths and 55,592 severe injuries, each of which, under 
the law, gave a right to a pensionor an indemnity. These 
losses do not vary much from year to year, and the number of 
the dead and injured is about the same annually, a few hun- 
dred more or less. The battle of Gravelotte, one of the most 
murderous of the century, cost Germany 4,449 killed, and 
20,977 wounded, according to the statistics of Doctor Engel. It 
may be said that industrial labor causes more victims every 
year than the bloodiest battle. 

The law relating to accidents applies to all the industries of 
the empire, divided into sixty-four corporations, each of which 
comprises all similar trades. At the present time, there are 
insured by these corporations more than 4,500,000 workmen. 
Each association acts as a mutual insurance company, and 
indemnifies for the accidents which befall those employed in 
their trade. The total of the indemnities distributed in 1889 
amounted to 12,278,000 marks, which served to pay the pen- 
sions to widows, orphans and those dependent on the work- 
men who were killed, indemnities for life to those who were 
rendered permanently incapable, and temporary indemnities 
to workmen less severely injured. 

It should be noted that each year brings its own contingent 
‘of accidents, deaths, invalids, widows and so on, which must 
be added to the contingents of preceding years. Consequently, 
the amount of indemnities keeps on increasing incessantly in 
alarming proportions. It increases on an average six millions 
a year, so that when the law shall have attained its full effect, 
that is, when the old pensions which expire shall be equal to 
the new pensions beginning, the sum of indemnities each year 
will be nearly two hundred millions. The German law 
requires for the,treasury of each industrial corporation an 
annual reserve, which will serve as a sinking fund, and in time 
diminish the expense. 


The industries in which the most accidents occur are the 


following: 
KILLED. INJURED. 
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Each industry, be it understood, is taxed in proportion to 
the risk run by those employed in it, to the number of killed 
and injured. The corporation of master miners paid, in 1889, 
2,578,700 marks for indemnities; that of the railways (both 
State and private companies) 1,295,500 marks, and so on. 

Sores and fractures are much the most frequent accidents 
to the workingman. The duration of the treatment is very 
variable, and tends to increase every year by reason of a singu- 
lar provision vi the law. This allows an indemnity when the 
incapacity for work lasts longer than thirteen weeks. The 
provision was based on the results of medical observation, 
according to which fractures are generally healed within 
thirteen weeks. Since the law went into operation, however, 
the treatment of fractures always passes this limit—a fact 
which increases the amount required for pensions and indem- 
nities. 

There are regularly more accidents in winter than in sum- 
mer, and more on Mondays and Saturdays than on the other 
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days of the week. There are twice as many accidents from 
nine o'clock until noon, and from three until six o’clock in the 
afternoon as from six until nine o'clock in the morning, and 
from noon until three o'clock in the afternoon. The natural 
lighting of the workshops, more complete in summer than 
in winter, and the greater fatigue of the workman at the end 
of each half day of six hours, furnish a plausible explanation 
of these differences in the proportion of accidents. 





EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


THE SCHOOL CONTROVERSY IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

THE REVEREND JAMES F. LOUGHLIN, D.D. 
American Ecclesiastical Review, Philadelphia, February. 
T is with extreme reluctance, and against my better judg- 

ment, that I take any part in a controversy which ought 
never to have been opened, and which can serve the cause of 
God and religion only by choking itself as soon as possible. 
To me the whole discussion looks like a raging tempest in a 
very diminutive teapot. 

After this exordium, I have no insuperable objection to 
stating my “views” on the educational question, if the Review 
deem them worth the printing. 

1. The main question (and indeed for the priests, the so/e 
question), is the important one of expense. In the words of a 
distinguished statesman. “It is a condition, not a theory, 
which confronts us.” If the establishment and maintenance 
of our parochial schoois did not involve the outlay of great 
sums of money, each dollar of which represents hard toil. and 
copious sweat on the part of pastor and people; who doubts 
that there would be a flourishing parochial school, under exclu- 
sively Catholic superintendence attached to each of our 
churches. If the question be one of rg/és, has any one ever 
denied that we have the right to educate our Catholic children 
in our own schools, and to see to it that their education be 
thoroughly saturated with Catholicism. Oh, that some inven- 
tive genius would strike upon an easy method of raising funds 
for the support of our schools! a pamphlet from him would be 
of more value than a cartload of abstruse speculations. 

2. I should like to ask whether there is, on this wide conti- 
nent, a reputable priest who is willing to defend as correct zx 
principle the only form of State education which has been 
offered us. But let the same man write the theoretical and 
practical part of the disquisition. The only “ State education” 
which concerns us is the actual public school system of this 
country. It is of the essence of this system carefully to elimi- 
nate from its curriculum every vestige of Christian doctrine. 
It forces Christian children to be virtually un-Christian and 
“colorless in religion” during the six hours of each school 
day. Will any Catholic undertake to advocate this as a sys- 
tem? Weare not asking whether a Catholic, under any given 
circumstances, can /folerate it. Since the question is one of 
‘‘inalienable rights,” let us know by what right the “ State” 
presumes to force innocent little Christians, at certain inter- 
mittent periods, to become non-Christians, and little Catholics 
to become non-Catholics as the price of this inestimable boon 
of State education? It will be said, of course, that 1 am fight- 
ing imaginary foes; that no Catholic ever approved, or ever 
will approve, this feature of the public school system. But it 
is precisely this which | am aiming to show and to bring out 
in relief. 

3. Brushing aside this irreleyant lore about ‘‘ abstractions ” 
let us, since we agree in our principles, come down to the 
practical guerztur. Suppose that a priest is so circumstanced 
(and unfortunately I am one of them) that in his judgment, 
and the judgment of his Ordinary, it would be imprudent for 
him to shoulder the burthen of a parochial school. Why he 
will do the next best thing, which is, however, infinitely infer- 
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ior to the only desirable thing. He will, 7” theory, gather his 
children together very frequently, outside of those sacred six 
hours a day which the wisdom of the State has consecrated to 
“unsectarianism.” In cold reality, he will meet them little 
oftener than once a week for an hour on a Sunday afternoon. 

4. This brings us at last to consider the so-called “ plans.” 
Now there is all the difference in the world between a system 
and a f/an. A system is the logical and rational evolution of 
assumed principles; a plan is the expedient by which a man 
makes the best of circumstances, not of his creating. The 
American “State” inspired by the laudable desire to secure 
the education of the masses, and by the reprehensible wish to 
accomplish the thorough fraternization of the population at 
the sacrifice of religious differences, founded the “ unsectarian ” 
school system, which is, confessediy, most admirably adapted 
to effect both the good and the evil purpose. The Catholic 
Church, just as desirous as the “State” that her little ones 
should receive the benefits of education, and equally deter- 
mined that this should not be done at the expense of their 
Catholic faith, in her dissatisfaction with the State system 
founded the parochial school. Here are two rival systems 
which are perfectly rational from start to finish. As I stated 
above, not a Catholic would attempt to reconcile the irrecon- 
cilable, were he not put to his wit’s end by financial embar- 
rassment. But that same distress which prevents me from 
building a parochial school, suggested to my very dear and 
honored friend, Dr. McSweeney, the half-way measures known 
as the Poughkeepsie plan. I only wish that our Philadelphia 
Board of Education were made up of gentlemen as large- 
minded as were those gentlemen of Poughkeepsie who blushed 
to educate their own children with money extorted from poor 
Catholic laborers. I wish further, that my people were in the 
condition of the Doctor’s present congregation of St. Bridgid’s 
in New York, that is, able to pay an iniquitous tax, in support 
of a system which is no earthly use to them, while they main- 
tain in addition, a school which accords with their religious 
convictions. 





PETRARCH A DRAUGHTSMAN., 
PIERRE DE NOLHAC. 


Gazette des Beaux-Arts, Parts, January. 
ANTE, in a famous passage, of the Vzta Nuova, relates 
that he was one day occupied with drawing an angel “on 
certain tablets.” It appears, then, that’ he knew something 
about the art of drawing, and without admitting, with Leo- 
nardo Bruni, that he drew “excellently,” we may believe that 
he had, at least, some taste and instinct for the art. Nothing 
of a like kind is known about Petrarch, whose nature, however, 
manifested more refinement and more universal curiosity than 
that of Dante. Petrarch’s relations with Simone Martini, 
whom he asked to paint a portrait of Lauraand a large frontis- 
piece for the poet Virgil, do not indicate that he possessed 
any elements of the art of his friend Martini. To his talents 
as singer and lute-player, well attested, nobody has thought of 
adding a talent for drawing. 

Nevertheless, we shall have to credit him with some little 
acquaintance with drawing, if the conclusions I have come to, 
from what I am about to mention, are correct. Having been 
occupied for several years in hunting for manuscripts which 
once belonged to the author of the Canzonzere and in selecting 
from the notes, he was accustomed to write in the margins of 
his books, the choicest ones for publication, I have been 
struck with the hasty pen-sketches which accompany some of 
these autographic notes. Hereare hands with a pointing finger 
drawn with more lightness and cleverness than those so often 
found in volumes read in the time of Petrarch; there are out- 
lines of rocks or mountain chains, with round or sharp sum- 
mits, drawn in the margins of texts in which mountains are 
mentioned. 

These representations are especially frequent in the manu- 
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script of Pliny the Elder, now in the National Library at Paris, 
in which are a great number of marginal notes all clearly in 
the handwriting of Petrarch, without writing by any other 
hand, 

An example of a complete drawing, although reduced to 
narrow dimensions, is on the reverse of folio 143 of this manu- 
script of Pliny. The drawing represents the fountain of Vau- 
cluse and is accompanied by the autograph legend: 7ransa/- 
pina solitudo mea tocundissima. It was put on this page 
because called forth by the words of Pliny there written. (Zs¢ 7 
Narbonensi provincia nobilis fons, Orge nomine est ; in eo herba 
nascuntur,etc.) Petrarch, recognizing the name of the source 
of the river Sorgues, which flowed through the country where 
he dwelt, thought he ought to correct the text, by adding 
between the lines an initial S to the word Orge and by writing 
in the margin Sorgze fons. He wanted to fix in this place in 
the manuscript, on which his eyes were often to rest, an image 
of the residence he loved so well; and accordingly we find 
there, very simply sketched, but with all the essential features, 
the hollow from which the torrent breaks forth, “ 2/ grande 
sasso donde Sorga nasce, and, at the summit of the rock, the 
little hermitage dedicated to Saint Victor, which formerly was 
a place of pilgrimage, still existing in the seventeenth century, 
but all traces of which have long since disappeared. 

The passages in the works of Petrarch which this sketch 
recalls are too well known to require any mention here, It 
would be more interesting, if the thing were possible, to find 
in Petrarch a place afrofos of a figure in the drawing of a 
heron eating a little fish. Petrarch, however, has nowhere 
spoken of a heron, and we must content ourselves with think- 
ing of the vaughi augell? of Vaucluse and of the aquatic 
words to which he alludes in several places in his metrical 
Epistles. Very sensible, as we know, to the details of country 
life, the poet took pleasure in listening to the cries of these 
birds, in watching his dog pursuing them along the bank of 
the stream, in discovering their nests in the rocks. We can 
guess that Petrarch, in choosing a heron to put in the sketch, 
had symbolical intentions which suited well his habits. Our 
solitary, in fact, was not ignorant of the grave and dignified 
carriage of the heron and its taste for isolation. 

Is this drawing really by Petrarch? The way in which the 
inscription is united with the sketch is a presumption to that 


effect, as well as the slight importance of the composition, 
easy to attribute to asimple amateur rather than to an artist 
by profession. It would be natural, it is true, to suppose that 
Petrarch had entertained at Vaucluse some painter or minia- 
turist, and requested his guest to trace with some pen-strokes 
the landscape before his eyes. As good luck would have it, 
however, we have a sure history of this manuscript, which 
excludes the hypothesis of a sketch from nature. The manu- 
script has, written by the hand of Petrarch, the date of its 
acquisition by him, in these words: Emptus Mantue, 1350. 
Jul. 6° (Bought at Mantua July 6, 1350). Now, the books 
obtained by him during this voyage in Italy were left for safe- 
keeping in Verona, at the house of a friend, when our poet 
went back to France for the last time, with the intention of 
returning and making his permanent residence in Northern 
Italy. That the Pliny was one of the manuscripts left at 
Verona is certain from a letter, written in the Latin language 
from Avignon,to Francesco Nelli, the 8th of january, 1352, 
during Petrarch’s last stay in Provence. He complains of not 
having his Pliny with him and of being obliged to use the 
Pliny in the Pontifical Library. “In the little verses addressed 
to you, which you found so much fault with, know that I had 
need of the work of Pliny, which, when I left Italy, I left in 
his own country, that is, Verona, along with other works of 
the ancients. There is no other Pliny here that I know of, 
save one in the library of the Roman pontiff.” 

The volume of Pliny not having come to France, the little 
drawing could have been made from memory only; and to 
whom can this draft from memory be attributed save to 
Petrarch. The picture of Vaucluse is not only interesting from 
its date, as the oldest representation, without doubt, that the 
site inspired ; but because it tells us by what essential traits 
lived in the mind of the poet the landscape so dear to him 
and to all who love his beautiful verses. 
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TWO EXPERIMENTS IN UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
BY A CANADIAN UNIVERSITY. 
; G. M. GRANT. 
School and College, Boston, March. 


HE aim of the university teacher is to educate his students 

or make them think for themselves. He insists that they 

work, and he calls upon them in unexpected ways. He tries 

ali kinds of methods. He has the whip-hand of his class, too, 

for every one in it knows that his work is sure to be tested in 

some way or other, and that he has no chance of getting the 
hall mark unless he passes the test successfully. 

If the new movement is to succeed, it must be genuine. 
Only work that is entitled to university recognition should 
receive the name of University Extension. Clearly, then, it 
must, as in England, be kept in the hands of the universities. 
Their work is one thing. A popular lecture course is another 
thing altogether. We must also hasten slowly and be content 
to foster a taste for study instead of expecting large results in 
a short time. 

As the movement is still in its infancy, perhaps the best 
thing its friends can do is to tell their experience. In this way 
they may aid one another. Here, then, is ours [Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Canada]: The first experiment was begun 
seven years ago. We have in Ontario five or six thousand 


' pupils who leave the high schools annually, of whom rather 


more than one thousand proceed to universities or professional 
colleges. This leaves a large number that may be supposed to 
have some taste and fitness for further study, but not the 
means of gratifying their taste. To this class of persons we 
not only offered permission to come up for the regular univer- 
sity examinations that lead to Degrees in Arts if they matric- 
ulated, but also promised assistance by the prcfessors or tutors 
attached to the different departments of study. For example, 
in English language and literature a correspondence class was 
formed, and in connection with it a special course of lectures 
given, the purpose being to suggest methods of analysis and 
criticism. This course was voluntary, and a corresponding 
tutor was appointed to communicate with extra-mural students 
who might wish to take it. A written copy of each lecture 
was sent to the student every fortnight, and an exercise pre- 
scribed which he had to write and forward to the tutor within 
the same period. In the other departments of study the 
weekly exercises of the class were sent to the extra-mural 
students, or they were required to make themselves familiar 
with prescribed text-books, and to write essays in connection 
with these and send them in at fixed dates. 

The results of this experiment have been all that we expected ; 
but we did not expect much. We knew the difficulties that 
this class of students would have to overcome. Some subjects, 
such as philosophy, cannot possibly be crammed, and even 
works like Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics, Mill's Utilitarianism, 
or Herbert Spencer’s Data of Ethics are formidable to men 
who have no opportunity of hearing lectures and asking ques- 
tions. Other subjects, like botany, geology, zodlogy or phys- 
ics, can be studied successfully only when there are opportu- 
nities for practical work or supervision in a laboratory or dis- 
secting-room. It is not to be wondered at, then, that not more 
than thirty extra-murals register annually, and that the num- 
ber shows little tendency to increase. A large proportion fail 
to pass the annual examinations, and most of the failures drop 
out every year. A few have already graduated, and others are 
on the way. These, it must be said, are exceptional men, and 
imbued with a love of learning for its own sake. Difficulties 
do not frighten them, and each success stimulates them to 
further efforts. 

This first experiment, which I have thus explained, is of 
course, so far as it goes, genuine University Extension; but 
the limited response that has been given to the generous offer 
made by the University is surely significant. Evidently, even 
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the majority of the young men and women who leave our high 
schools seem glad to get away from the necessity of further 
study. 

Our second experiment has just commenced, and it is rather 
noteworthy that it has risen out of the success of the first. 
One or two of our Ottowa graduates, who had obtained 
their degrees through extra-mural study, valued the 
education they had received so much that they resolved last 
summer to form classes on University Extension lines in their 
own City, the capital of the Dominion, and when they appealed 
to us for our coiperation we readily consented, and met them 
more than half-way. 

What measure of success is likely to attend our venture I 
shall not attempt to predict, but in my opinion the great 
danger to be avoided here and elsewhere is that which was 
referred to at the outset of this article. I happened, quite 
unexpectedly, to be in Ottawa on the day when the first lec- 
ture of the first course was to be given, and learned to my dis- 
may that it was to be in the City Hall that the Chancellor of 
the University, Mr. Sandford Fleming, was to be in the chair, 
and that his Excellency the Governor-General, and other 
brilliant people whose countenance is sought when it is desired 
to make anything fashionable, were to be present. 

Professor Cappon, who had been appointed to deliver the 
inaugural lecture, stated very frankly at the outstart that the 
very public and formal nature of the meeting was an embar- 
rassment to him, as he had come without preparation for such 
a meeting—his lecture being specially designed for an acad- 
emic audience, prepared to go into a perhaps somewhat dry 
and scientific analysis of the subject—an audience prepared for 
the serene delights of research. After these remarks, Professor 
Cappon proceeded with his first lecture, which—in spite of his 
warning—the audience generally found extremely interesting. 
although—as few of them had come prepared to take notes— 
they have probably forgotten it long ere this. 

The following morning I attended the second lecture which 
was given in a smaller hall, with a blackboard and something of 
the look of a class-room. The audience, to my great delight, 
had as a whole a different look from that of the night before. 
Only between fifty and sixty were present, but almost every 
one of them was furnished with pencil and note-book, and, as 
the professor led them on, occasional questions were put that 
showed that their own intellects were at work. The lecture 
and conversation lasted for nearly two hours, and I came 
away persuaded that genuine work could be done in connec- 
tion with the University Extension Movement, if only those in 
charge of it can manage to steer between Scylla and Charybdis. 

“HENRY VIII.” ON THE STAGE. 
FREDERICK HAWKINS. 
English Illustrated Magazine,,. London, January. 
HE fact that Shakespeare’s Henry V///. is on the point of 
appearing at the Lyceum may be accepted as a sufficient 
reason for reviewing. the stage history of that sometimes 
puzzling play. Mr. Irving, as the representative actor of his 
time, arouses a new and special interest in what he revives, 
however time-worn and familiar it may be, 

If probabilities may be trusted Henry V///. first saw the 
light at the Globe, on June 29, 1613, the day on which that 
historic theatre was burnt to the ground. With regard to the 
cast, Lowen is said to have represented the King and it is by 
no means improbable that Burbage—who, with Heminge and 
Condell, is shown to have been in the play—took unto himself 
the more important part of the Cardinal. 

Henry V/TJ. had a place among the Shakespearian revivals 
of the Restoration era. It was brought out at the Duke’s 
theatre, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, toward the end of 1663, with Bet- 
terton as the King, Harris as the Cardinal, Smith as Bucking- 
ham, Nokes as Norfolk, Lilliston as Suffolk, Medbourne as 
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Campeius and Cranmer, Underhill as Gardiner, and ‘Mrs. Bet- 
terton as the Queen. 

For more than the next half century, as far as we now can 
tell, Henry V///. received but scant attention from the players, 
if anyatall. The King, Wolsey, and Anne Boleyn appeared in 
a tragedy by John Banks, Virtue Betrayed, at the theatre in 
Dorset Gardens in 1682; but no further trace of Shakespeare’s 
play is met with until 1709, when it was brought out at the 
Haymarket theatre, then in the hands of Owen McSwiney. 
Betterton was again the King, and among his colleagues were 
Verbruggen (Wolsey), Barton Booth (Buckingham), Mills 
(Norfolk), Colley Cibber (Surrey), Mrs. Bradshaw (Anne 
Boleyn), and Mrs. Barry (Katherine). In 1722, at Drury Lane, 
Booth succeeded Betterton as Henry, the Queen being repre- 
sented by Mrs. Porter. The company on this occasion included 
Cibber, Wilks, Mills, and Johnson. About the same time the 
play was given at Lincoln’s Inn Theatre for the sake of Quin, 
who, as the King, found a means of enlarging what soon 
became a national reputation. Remarkable for several seasons 
was a revival of Henry V’///. at Drury Lane in 1727. George II. 
had just come to the throne, and the managers, mindful of the 
interest excited by the ceremony in Westminster Abbey, 
appended to the performance a scene representing the corona- 
tion of Anne Boleyn. On this occasion Booth was Henry, 
Mrs. Porter the Queen, Wilks the Duke of Buckingham, and 
Colley Cibber the Cardinal. 

Another long period was to pass away before Henry V///. 
again acquired anything like prominence in theatrical history. 
George II., it is true, liked the pageant so well that he com- 
manded three performances of it one winter, but royal patron- 
age did not save it from comparative neglect. In 1777 it 
appeared at the Haymarket with Parsons, a low comedian as 
the icy, stern, relentless Gardiner. Three years later at Covent 
Garden an important change in method of treatment was 
introduced. Henderson, who occupied the highest place in 
the theatre, deliberately elected to play the Cardinal, and by 
so doing showed that he was better acquainted with the author 
than Betterton, Booth, or Quin had been. Thenceforth no 
actor of the first rank ever thought of disregarding the prece- 
dent thus set. In this performance Clarke was the King, and 


Miss Yonge, the last actress with whom Garrick played trag- 
edy, the Katherine. 

The memorable connection of the Kemble family with 
Henry V///. began at Drury Lane in the autumn of 1788, 
when the gifted Mrs. Siddons flashed upon the town as the 
queen, and Edmund Kean, Macready, and Phelps added the 
character of Wolsey to their ample repertoires, 

But the most striking revival of Henry VIII. in the present 
century was that accomplished by Charles Kean, at the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre, in 1855. He set before the audience a surpris- 
ingly exact representation of Tudor court life in the first half 
of the sixteenth century. He provided the piece with a con- 
tinual succession of historical pictures, each betokening the 
most careful research. Some of these pictures were stage 
spectacles of the most imposing character. Mrs. Charles Kean 
appeared as Queen, and with the help of the restored scene in 
the third act added another flower to her already heavy chap- 
let.. This revival had the unexpectedly long run of one hun- 
dred consecutive nights. 

Some years afterward, in America, Charlotte Cushman 
included Wolsey among the impersonations of male characters 
by which she surprised and delighted her audience. The 
figure of Henry VIII., too, is not altogether unfamiliar on the 
French stage. 

Mr. Irving has the good wishes of all lovers of the stage in 
his coming enterprise. 





MIMIAMBICS.*—The British Museum is in possession of 
another Egyptian papyrus, which, measured by the value of 
its contents, may hardly compare in importance with the phe- 
nomenal discovery of the Athenian Constitution, but which 
surpasses it as regards its literary merit—that is, accepting 
the word “literary” in its azsthetic sense. Jt affords us ina 
series of almost complete and independent proofs a glance into 
an entirely new class of literary productions known hitherto by 


*This subject was treated in LiIreERARY Dicest, Vol. IV., No. 11, 
Pp. 291, Jan. 16th, 
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name only—the so-called A//mzamébics—that is to say (dra- 
matic) mimetic iambics. Criticism of the term mzmzamdic is 
no longer admissible; it is securely established ; but the genu- 
ineness of the discovery is established still more securely, firm 
indeed as a rock. Messieurs, the English, do not tell us in 
what province the papyrus was discovered ; they do not even 
state distinctly that it was found in Egypt. Thatisonly a matter 
of inference. Let us hope that this reticence is not due toa 
guilty conscience. But wherever the document was found, the 
internal and external evidences of its genuineness are enough 
to silence the toughest skeptic.— Facob Miahly, in Fels sum 
Meer, No. 6, 1891-92. 





SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
THE LAW OF PSYCHOGENESIS. 
PROFESSOR C, LLOYD MORGAN. 
Mind, London, Fanuary. 

S there a law of psychogenesis? Is there a common princi- 
ple which sweeps through the whole range of mental evo- 
lution, alike in the individual and in the race? A principle 
sufficiently general to cover the whole field of consciousness, 
and yet not so vague as to be meaningless? I believe that 
there is such a principle; one which applies alike to the sim- 
pler influences of perceptual experience, and to the more com- 

plex judgments in matters intellectual, esthetic, moral. 

As in the case of natural selection, properly understood, it is 
a law of elimination—the elimination of the incongruous. It 
applies not only to the relations of concepts zufer se, but to 
the relations of concepts to percepts, and of percepts to other 
percepts. It sweeps through the whole gamut of mental devel- 
opment. It is a law of the assimilation or incorporation of like 
with like. Progress is effected by the elimination of the incon- 
grous. 

Assimilation presuppcses an environment of that which is 
capable of assimilation. The environment in which mind 
develops is a mental environment. That isa fact too often 
lost sight of. Consciousness never comes in contact with 
aught but other facts of consciousness. The mental symbol- 
ism is one and continuous, and self-contained. There is no 
getting outside it. If mind does grow up in correspondence 
with something that is not mind, this isa matter of metaphysi- 
cal psychogenesis, not of positive psychogenesis, with which 
alone I am at present concerned. From the positive point of 
view mind develops in conformity witha mental environment, 
and with that alone—an environment of percepts directly sug- 
gested from without, and of concepts growing out of percep- 
tual experience, or suggested through inter-communication 
with our fellow-men. The environment, moreover, is not 
unchanging, but is itself subject to development. 

Each tninker not only has his thoughts moulded by the 
intellectual environment but reacts upon it, making it for the 
future something different fron what it was. 

The thinker in any department of knowledge brings his 
mind into contact with all that is best in human thought and 
endeavor in that department. He thus finds his true environ- 
ment and endeavors to make it more congruous by further 
elimination of incongruities. That I feel sure is how science 
has advanced. First the congruous system is allowed to take 
form in the individual thinker’s mind by the assimilation of 
all that is best in the work of his precursors; by the rigorous 
application of scientific method and verification, some of the 
remaining incongruities are eliminated; and then through the 
thinker’s influence the amended and extended system is 
impressed on the science and philosophy of his time and of all 
time. The environment is no longer the same. This I could 
amply illustrate; but not here and now. 

The environment is henceforward no longer the same. This 
constant change—for the better as we hope—of the environ- 
ment of the developing mind makes it exceedingly difficult, if 
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not impossible, to test the truth of the theory of use-inheri- 
tance in the matter of the faculties of man—that is, the inheri- 
tance of acquired increment of faculty. Take the case of two 
men with equal mathematical faculty, of whom the one devel- 
ops the faculty, while the other devotes his life to billiards. 
Putting aside the fact that this development of the faculty in 
the one case and not in the other is very probably itself the 
outcome of an innate tendency—putting aside this I say, the 
son of the former grows up under the influence of a mathe- 
matical atmosphere, the son of the latter amid the clatter of 
billiard balls. If, then, the son of the former develops into a 
better mathematician than the son of the latter, who shall say 
that it is the inherited increment of faculty and not the influ- 
ence of a mathematical environment that has produced this 
effect? In general, moreover, if the mean level of intellectual 
and moral attainment to-day is higher than it was a genera- 
tion or two ago, how can we tell that this is not the result of 
development in harmony with a higher intellectual and moral 
atmosphere rather than the effect of the inherited increment 
of faculty? Who shall say that this is not how the acquired 
increment tells on the race, and not through direct heredity? 
Il am not saying that it is so. I say only that all the facts 
must be taken into consideration. 

I do not, in suggesting that mental development results 
from the constant elimination of the incongruous, make any 
pretense that this suggestion accounts for the origin of the 
congruous. It is a theory of survival, not of origin. 


Let me say a word on the relation of the law of psychogene- 
sis to the Freedom of the Will. The process, as | conceive it, 
is one of the elimination of the incongruous, a process analo- 
gous, though in a wholly different plane, to that of natural 
selection. Mental development is the result of a continuous 
process of selection by the control centres. 1 contend, how- 
ever, that we constantly identify ourselves with the special 
action of these controi centres. We claim such action as espe- 
cially and distinctively our own, as the product of our own 
volition, of our free will. Hence we may say that psychogene- 
sis, through selection, is the outcome of free will, as thus 
regarded ; a conclusion which ought to, but is not in the least 
likely to, satisfy both determinists and indeterminists. 

Be this as it may, we can, perhaps, all agree that it should be 
our practical endeavor to raise the intellectual and moral tone 
of the community, by effecting the elimination of such incon- 
gruities to the social nature as falsity, misery, squalor, destitu- 
tion, vice, and immorality; and the assimilation into the social 
conscience of ideals of truth, justice, happiness, beauty, and 
purity. 


THE WIND AS A FACTOR IN GEOLOGY, 
GEORGE P. MERRILL. 
Engineers’ Magazine, New York, February. 
HE importance of the wind as an abrading and transport- 
ing agent is fully appreciated by the majority of geolo- 
gists. In the paper here presented the writer has aimed to 
note some of the more interesting and striking results thus 
produced, with a view, however, of furnishing entertainment 
and instruction to the general public, rather than of offering it 
as a contribution to geological science. One of the safest and 
surest methods of gaining an insight into the efficacy of various 
geological agencies acting throughout the past history of the 
globe is to study in detail the effects of these same agencies 
as they have been observed to operate during the compara- 
tively momentary period of human history. 

It is stated, I believe by Darwin, that for several months of 
the year, large quantities of dust are blown from the north- 
western shores of Africa into the Atlantic over a space of some 
1,600 miles, and for a distance of 300 to 600 and even to 1,000 
miles from the coast. During a stay of three weeks at St. 
Jago in the Cape Verde Archipelago, this authority found the 
atmosphere almost always hazy from the extremely fine dust 
coming from Africa, and falling upon land and water. In the 
arid lands of Central Asia the air is reported as often laden 
with fine detritus which drifts like snow around conspicuous 
objects, and tends to bury them ina dust-drift. Even when 
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there is no apparent wind, the air is described as thick with 
fine dust, anda yellow sediment covers everything. In Khotan, 
this dust sometimes so obscures the sun, that at midday one 
cannot see to read fine print withouta lamp. The tales of the 
overwhelming of travelers by sand-storms in the great desert 
of Sahara, are familiar toevery school-boy. Greatly exagger- 
ated though these may be, the accounts of Layard and of Loftus 
show us, that the sand-storms, which are of frequent occur- 
rence during the early parts of summer throughout Mesopota- 
mia, Babylonia, and Susiana, are of no insignificant propor- 
tions. Layard, too, writes of dust-storms of almost inconceiv- 
able violence, carrying along with them clouds of dust and 
sand. 

But we need not go tothe Old World for illustrations. Not 
longer ago than May, 1889, there was a dust-storm in Dakota, 
during which the soil, toa depth of four or five inches, was 
torn up and scattered in all directions. Drifts of sand were 
formed, in favorable places, several feet deep, packed precisely 
as snow-drifts are packed by a blizzard. 

In certain regions, as in the Madison valley, and in parts of 
the Colorado desert, as described by W. P. Blake, as long ago 
as 1853, all the fine, loose sand was blown away, leaving every 
pebble and large bowlder standing out in bold relief. The 
loose material thus blown along, not infrequently gathers in 
the form of drifts, or dunes, which themselves travel slowly 
across the country, ever changing their outlines like drifts of 
snow. A few miles north of Winnemucca Lake, in Western 
Nevada, is a belt of these drifting sand hills, described by the 
geologist Russell as some seventy-five feet in thickness, and 
about forty miles in length, by eight miles in breadth. Another 
range of sand-dunes, at least twenty miles in length, and form- 
ing hills 200 to 300 ft, high, occurs on the eastern end of Alkali 
Lake, in the same State. On the eastern shore of Lake Michi- 
gan are also dunes of, sometimes, 200 ft. in height, and which 
at Grand Haven and Sleeping Bear have drifted over the adja- 
cent woodlands, leaving only the dead tops of trees exposed. 

One of the most interesting and remarkable of the many 
regions for the observation of sand-dunes lies between Bor- 
deaux and Bayonne in Gascony. The sea here throws every 
year upon the beach, along a line of a hundred miles in 
length, some 5,000,000 cubic yards of sand. The prevailing 
westerly winds continue picking up the surface particles from 
the westward side, whirl them over to the inland slope, where 
they are again deposited, and the entire ridge, by this means 
alone, moves gradually inward. In the course of years there 
has thus been formed a complex system of dunes, all approxi- 
mately parallel with the coast, and with one another, and of 
all altitudes up to 250 ft. These are marching steadily inward 
at a rate of from three to six feet a year, whole villages having 
sometimes been torn down to prevent burial, and rebuilt at a 
distance. 

But the agency of the wind does not end with the work of 
transporting the sand and dust. Particles of sand drifting 
along before the winds become themselves agents of abrasion, 
filing away on every hard object with which they come in con- 
tact. There is to be seen in the National Museum at Wash- 
ington a large sheet of plate-glass, once a window in a light- 
house on Cape Cod. During a severe storm of not above 
forty-eight hours duration this became, on its exposed surface, 
so ground from the impact of grains of sand blown against it 
as to be no longer transparent. 

Apply this agency now to a geological field in a dry region. 
The wind sweeping across a country bare of verdure and 
parched by drought, catches up particles of dust and sand,and 
drives them violently into the air in clouds, or sweeps them 
along more quietly, close to the surface where they are at first 
scarcely noticeable. The impact of asingle one of these mov- 


ing grains on any object with which it may come in contact is 
infinitesimal, but the impact of millions, acting through long 
periods of time produces striking results. Urged by the winds, 
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the. grains go sweeping on, undermining cliffs, scouring down 
mountain passes, wearing away the loose bowlders and smooth- 
ing all inequalities. 

The finely comminuted rock-dust blown from volcanic 
vents, is drifted often for long distances by atmospheric cur- 
rents,and deposited ip by no means insignificant beds. Dense 
clouds of dust, were blown from the Icelandic volcanoes to the 
coast of Norway in 1875; and subsequent to the eruption of 
Krakaton (in 1883) the ship Beaconsfield of Philadelphia, while 
ata distance of over eight hundred miles from the source, sailed 
for three days through clouds of dust which fell upon her decks 
at the rate of an inch an hour. That such are not, and have not 
in the past, been unusual occurrences is shown by the results 
of the Challenger expedition, in which volcanic ashes and 
sand were dredged up from abyssmal depths in the Pacific, 
most remote from land. In various points of the Western 
States, too, we find remnant beds of fine volcanic dust, the 
materials of which were derived from sources now wholly 
obscured. 





THE HIGHEST METEOROLOGICAL STATIONS OF 
EUROPE. 
Stein der Wetsen, Vienna, Fanuary. 

OR a thorough knowledge of mountain climates it is neces- 

sary, not only that observations be made in the valleys, 

but, at the same time, that all available data be collected from 

the most isolated mountain peaks. To this end the estab- 

lishment of numerous meteorological stations at high eleva- 

tions has been inaugurated, and the following Alpine stations 
are now in Operation. 


METERS. 
Schafberg near Ischl (Salzkammergut)..........------ 1,776 
Wendelstein am Inn (Southern Bavaria)_.....--- ------ 1,860 
Mount Ventoux (Cottian Alpe)... . 2.4. cc cceccswscoe 1,960 
Hoch hin (Carintiien Ale) ows bck ae sn cceedes 2,047 
sentit (Apeensell, Als) «Won. cccndmese ssecvssenbena 2,477 
Sonnblick (Hohe Tauern, Salzburg) ...-.-.------ on oS, 808 


The meteorological mountain station of Sonnblick, opened at 
the beginning of September, 1886, is, at present, the highest 
point of observation in Europe. 

What, then, are the meteorological data obtainable in these 
elevated watch towers? One of the best known and most 
important meteoric phenomenon is the uniform ratio of reduc- 
tion of temperature as we ascend. For the Alpine region it 
has been determined that for every hundred meters of ascent, 
there is a reduction in the mean temperature of 0.45° C. in 
winter, of 0.70° C. in summer, the mean reduction for the year 
being néarly 0.6° C. This apparent uniformity is subject to 
some variations. J. Hann, director‘ef the Central Station for 
meteorology and earth magnetism at the Hohen Warte in 
Vienna, asserts that the reduction of temperature with the 
ascent is, unlike the corresponding reduction of atmospheric 
pressure, subject to numeroyps local disturbances. Isolated 
observations might indeed lead one to doubt that the reduc- 
tion of temperature with the ascent, is in conformity with a 
general law. Indeed in the Carinthian Alps it is a matter of 
observation that in midwinter, the temperature actually 
increases with the ascent from the lowest spots in the valleys 
for a certain distance upwards. At Klagenfurt the tempera- 
ture increases with the ascent up to 1,400 meters (4,650 ft.) 
beyond which it decreases with the ascent. No similar phe- 
nomena have been observed in the Zawern (Salzburg). Indeed 
the whole climatic condition§ are different. The rest-house 
der goldzeche Fleiss, at an elevation of 2,749 meters, has precisely 
the same mean summer temperature as Nova Zembla, and at 
an elevation of 3 300 meters, consequently only a little above 
the Sonnblick peak, the temperature is actually lower than in 
northernmost Greenland. The winter temperature is, how- 
ever, much milder, at Fleiss scarcely 9°; at Nova Zembla, 17° ; 
at 3,300 meters barely 13°; in Northern Greenland, 33° C. 

With these figures in view, it need not astonish one to hear 


of the regularity of mountain climates, or of mild sunny win- 
ter days at great elevations. : 
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THE WHISTLED LANGUAGE OF THE CANARY 

ISLANDS. 

J. LAJARD. 

Record of the Academy of Sciences, Paris, January. 

OT altogether unknown is the whistled language used in 

the island of Gomera, one of the Canaries, and which can 

be heard at a great distance. During a stay in the Canaries, 
I learned thoroughly the mechanism of this language and also 
how to whistle myself, so as to be able to hold short dialogues 
with the islanders. 

The ancient French chroniclers of the conquest,and Spanish 
authors like Don Juan Bethencourt, recognized the fact that 
this form of speech had an articulated system, and Mr. Queden- 
feldt, in his work “ Zeztschrift fiir Ethnologze,” published in 
1886, discovered a certain analogy between the whistled lan- 
guage and Spanish. The principles, however, on which he 
founds this analogy are erroneous. He has, in fact, based his 
explanation on musical notations which cannot be verified. 

The whistled language of Gomera is neither a special idiom, 
nor a whistle which tries to imitate the Spanish language by 
combinations more or less complicated ; but it is the Spanish 
language strengthened by the aid of whistling. 

The Gomerian, while he is speaking, puts one, two or four 
fingers in his mouth, as we sometimes see done in the street, 
in order to make shrill sounds, and at the same time he 
whistles with force. There results a mixture of words and 
whistle, unintelligible to ears not accustomed to it, but in 
which can be distinguished the words of the language. In this 
way a number of my colleagues of the Society of Anthropology 
have been able to recognize several Spanish and French 
phrases that] have whistled, such as “ Come here” and “Listen 
to me and stay where you are.” 

The whistling then is only an artifice employed to carry toa 
distance the sound of the voice, to the detriment of its dis- 
tinctness and tone-quality. This last inconvenience is so 
great that up to this time travelers have been unable to under- 
stand the whistled language. To beable to understand it, you 
must know how to whistle yourself. 

The phrases are so indistinct that the shepherds most accus- 
tomed to this style of talk in the mountains have told me they 
could not say all that ,they desired, or, rather, were unable to 
understand all that the person talking to them wished to say. 
Whistled conversations are thus of short duration. 

This curious usage does not exist in Gomera alone; I found 
it in the Island of Ferro. There is every reason for believing 
that it was formerly more widely spread and more general 
than now. This fact is sufficiently demonstrated by the passa- 
ges from the Chronicles of Boutier and Le Verrier, cited by 
Doctor Verneau. Not improbably this mode of communica- 
tion was used by the Guanches, the now extinct aborigines of 
the Canaries. The shape of the narrow and deep valleys of the 
islands has increased the development of the language. _ All 
the same, we must not stop with that fact either as a study of 
the matter or by way of explanation. At Paris even and in its 
environs, in the plain of Saint Denis, there exist rudiments of 
a whistled language, the mechanism of which is identical with 
that of the Canaries. It is employed by butchers, and espe- 
cially by thieves. The whistlings we hear in the streets are 
often pre-arranged, but frequently also nick-names, and other 
names. These can be identified with the language of Gomera 
and the island of Ferro. 1 call the attention of travelers to the 
matter, and ask them to point out places where they may have 
heard words or phrases expressed by whistling. Man, living 
in society, possesses divers means of communicating with his 
fellows. To the language of the physiognomy has been added 
the language of gesture, which, as Colonel Garrick Mallery has 
shown in the Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1890, 
has been greatly developed among the Indians in America. 
Whistled speech constitutes a variety of men’s divers modes of 


communication with each other, worthy of the attention of the 
philosopher, 
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THE ELIMINATION OF MICROBES BY PERSPI- 
RATION. 
Revue Scientifique, Paris, Janimry 23. 

T is quite an unsettled question whether microbes can pass 
off by the various excretory ducts, can be eliminated by 
the kidneys or the intestinal canal, for instance, when those 
organs are sound. According to certain authors, Mr. Wysso- 
kowitch among others, this passing off of microbes can take 
place as the result only of blood being forced out of its proper 
channel or of alterations of the tissues. With others, on the 
contrary, this condition is unnecessary ; thus Messrs. Tram- 
busti and Maffucci have seen bacilli of carbuncle pass off in 
the urine and the bile, without the least alteration in the kid- 
neys or the liver. Likewise Mr. Baumgarten saw the bacilli 
of tuberculosis pass from the blood into the tissues without 
any alteration of the vascular coats. The works of numerous 
authors establish the possibility of the passage of pathogenous 

microbes into the milk, even when the breasts are healthy. 

Mr. Brunner, a German savant, last year examined the ques- 
tion under consideration from another point of view and 
sought to discover whether pathogenous microbes could be 
eliminated by the perspiration. In his researches he met at 
first with a great difficulty, that of sterilizing the skin in such 
a manner as to render it certain that the microbes found in 
the secretion have not been bred in the sweat glands. 

The only way of getting rid of this difficulty is to “turn” it, 
by injecting into an animal the microbe of a malady quite 
exceptional with it. The animal is then subjected to abund- 
ant sweating by appropriate means, by pilocarpine, for exam- 
ple, of which the powerful diaphoretic quality is so well 
known, and search is made in its perspiration for the microbe 
with which it was inoculated. Proceeding in this fashion, Mr. 
Brunner injected into a hog staphylococcus aureus, into a cat 
the bacillus of carbuncle, into a sucking pig the mzcrococcus 
prodigiosus, In all three cases the injected microbe was found 
in the perspiration and even in the saliva. 

This fact is important both in theory and in practice. It 
gives to sweating crises, both spontaneous and induced, a cur- 
ative value which can be logically defended, and it explains 
the danger to a person who has perspired abundantly, in reab- 
sorbing his perspiration, for lack of a change of linen, a rub- 
bing, or at least of woolen clothing capable of absorbing the 
liquids secreted. In this case, in fact, the perspiration has 
been charged with all the microbes which can exist on the 
surface of the skin, and has been the cause of the microbes 
entering the circulation by the reabsorption of the sweat. 
In this way can be understood a multiplied infection by divers 
pathogenous micro-organisms, widely spread in dust, those of 
purulent matter, pneumonia, erysipelas, and others. 








RELIGIOUS. 


' MRS. BESANT’S DOUBT, AND HER INTERVIEW 
WITH DR. PUSEY. 


REV. PRINCIPAL CHARLES CHAPMAN, LL.D. 
The Thinker, London, Fanuary. 





NE of the most touching and suggestive pieces of personal 
history published in modern times, in so far as it relates 

to religious experience, is the account given in a recent num- 
ber of The Review of Reviews, of the progress, or, perhaps 
more correctly, the decline, of Mrs. Besant, from the Christian 
faith to blank Atheism, followed by a slight return upward to 
Theosophy. Mrs, Besant’s association with the late Mr. Brad- 
laugh in the advocacy of certain social doctrines, her enthusiasm 
for the Secularist movement, and the not too complimentary 
allusions in the press to her former domestic relations, had con- 
spired to produce an impression on the public mind unfavor- 
able to her. To many, therefore, the article came as a welcome 
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relief, giving as it did, information concerning her early 
domestic troubles, the.origin and progress of her mental con- 
flicts, and the upright, blameless, moral character manifested 
throughout her trials. 

Many are the religious and philosophical questions raised by 
the narrative of the experiences of this troubled soul; but on 
the present occasion I shall confine myself exclusively to her 
interview with Dr. Pusey. It is nothing new in the history of 
the Christian Church for perplexed inquirers to seek counsel 
of pastors and others whose education and peculiar experience 
offered some guarantee of readiness and ability to guide the 
seeker after truth into the right way. Every day there are 
cases of this kind, and not a few are being constantly led to 


. exchange their restlessness and uncertainty for assured peace 


and rational conviction. But it is rare that the public is made 
acquainted, on the one hand, with the sorrows and perplexi- 
ties of such a notable character, and on the other with the pro- 
cedure in dealing with them of so distinguished a counselor; 
and the interest aroused in this case becomes the more pathetic 
from the fact that the interview proved to be the turning point 
in the career of the sufferer, downward, toward the blackest 
atheism. 

So far as we can gather from the words of Mrs. Besant her- 
seif she was, at the time of her appeal to Dr. Pusey, more than 
a Theist though in doubt as to whether she could be an ortho- 
dox believer or simply a Unitarian, The question with her 
was, how to formulate her faith concerning the Founder of 
the Christian religion. 

Mrs. Besant seems to have been influenced by powerful rea- 
sons in thus seeking the guidance and aid of Dr. Pusey. She was 
under the constraint of an intense longing to find intellectual 
rest. Her life had been one of weary conflict with distressing 
doubts concerning most momentous subjects. Dr. Pusey was 
one of the most distinguished members of that section of the 
Established Church in which she had been brought up, and 
her confidence in his character and ability was such as to 
induce the conviction that if there was any man in the world 
who could convince her of the divinity of Christ, that man 
was Dr. Pusey. She staked her entire future on the ability of 
this one man. 

Dr. Pusey, after prescribing a course of reading, assented to 
an interview, but he did not treat her as an inquirer struggling 
after truth, determined to find some secure standing ground 
in the sea of doubt, whether on the shores of orthodoxy or 
heresy. 

‘* «Tt is not your duty to ascertain the truth,’ he told me sternly ; 
‘It is your duty to accept and believe the truth as laid down dy the 
Church ; at your peril you reject it; the responsibility is not yours as 
long as you dutifully accept what the Church has laid down for your 
acceptance. Did not the Lord promise that the presence of the Spirit 
should be ever with His Church, to guide her into all truth ?’ 

‘« « But the fact of the promise and-its value are the very points on 
which I am doubtful,’ I answered. 

‘“‘He shuddered. ‘ Pray, pray,’ he said; ‘ Father forgive her for 
she knows not what she says.’ 

‘* It was in vain I urged that I had everything to gain, and nothing 
to lose by following his directions, but that it seemed to me that 
fidelity to truth forbade a pretended acceptance of that which was not 
believed. 


‘« « Everything to lose ! yes indeed. 
lost for eternity.’” 


You will be lost for time and 


Mrs. Besant finding that in this rigid unbending dogmatism 
there was no possible solution of her difficulties, thanked the 
Doctor for his courtesy, intimating that her only course 
appeared to be to leave the Church and face the difficulties 
out. Dr. Pusey’s serenity was now ruffled and he exclaimed : 


‘**T forbid you to speak of your disbelief: I forbid you to lead unto 
your own lost state, the souls for whom Christ died.’” 


‘Slowly and sadly,” says Mrs. Besant, “ 1 took my way back 
to the railway station, knowing that my last chance of escape 
had failed me.” 
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There can be no doubt but that Christian men of all denom- 
inations and shades of belief have already passed silent judg- 
ment on the whole case as presented by Mrs. Besant herself ; 
and I myself regard Dr. Pusey’s whole attitude toward Mrs. 
Besant as_ injudicious, unsympathetic, and unsatisfying. 
It seems to me that to one circumstanced as she had been, the 
better course would have been to establish friendly relations, 
to have approached the subject gradually, not through the 
intellect or by requiring a formal submission of the will, but by 
the quiet and tender influences on a susceptible nature, of an 
unaffected Christian kindliness of spirit, manifested in various 
forms of interest. If, instead of bidding her pray, he had 
taken her hand, and then and there knelt down and poured 
forth a sympathetic prayer to God on her behalf in loving 
words born of the occasion, he would most certainly have done 
more to tone down her restlessness, and prepare the way for a 
future interview, than could be accomplished by any demand 
for submission. 





CURRENT UNBELIEF. 
REVEREND JAMES BaRCLAY, M.A. 
Presbyterian College Fournal, Montreal, Fanuary. 

HE title is suggestive. It seems to imply that unbelief is 
one of the characteristics of our day, that it is more gen- 

eral than ever before. There is an unfortunate tendency 
always to think that the former days were better than these. 
There is not less belief to-day, but more. There is less formal 
belief, less make-believe, but more real belief. The problem 
before the defenders of the faith to-day is not so much how to 
account for or meet the unbelief of the times, as how to 
account for and meet the restlessness of belief. Many of us 
can probably look back to a time when the Bible was implicitly 
and unquestioningly received by us, when it had for us no 
mystery. We then had the faith of childhood. But since then 
we have come into contact with some of life’s difficulties, with 
some of its dark problems. We feel that if the Bible is to 
remain to us the Word of God it must be the Book of Life. We 
may begin life and get on very well for a time with an 
inherited faith, but the faith by which we are to live and die 
must be our veryown. We cannot recall thatdear Middle-Age, 
which noodles praise, when there was no science to run counter 
to the Bible. Ifthe Bible isto remain our Book of Life its 
truth must stand in the clear light of all material revelations, of 
all science, and all history, and all discovery. Science has made 
this age essentially an age of inquiry, and whatever the 
danger attendant upon inquiry may be, we cannot, and, as 
Protestants, we dare not, stop it, even when it directs its 
queries and investigations into all that is most sacred in our 
creed. Even the Bible itself, alike for its facts and its doc- 
trines, must be subjected to the crucible. We are forced to 
ask the question: How do the foundations of our faith stand, 
in the light and truth that God is pouring in upon us 
from every quarter? It is science that has shaken the 
old creeds, and begotten that spirit of inquiry into every- 
thing religious, which we designate, but, I think, wrangly, 
as “Current Unbelief.” Moral unbelief there has been 
in every age, and there is much of it to-day. The un- 
belief that has its seat in the heart, and not in the head—the 
unbelief that is due, not to what the Bible asks men to believe, 
but what it asks them todo; and gladly do such unbelievers turn 
to anything which they fancy will prove a rational foundation 
for their attitude, or serve as an excuse for their immorality. If 
science can prove the Bible to bea collection of fables, and 
the religion built on it a superstition, they imagine they 
will be more at ease in their godless, selfish, sinful life, and be 
relieved from the stings which conscience and the Church have 
hitherto put into their impure pleasures and indulgences. But 
it is not fair to charge science, and the spirit of inquiry it has 
awakened with this kind of unbelief, nor impute the motives 
tnat actuate such unbelievers to honest searchers after truth, 
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who, in their very honesty, have been constrained to call in 
question beliefs which we hold dear. Science has compelled 
us to consider such questions as the authenticity of parts of 
the Bible, the inspiration of the Bible, the miracles of the 
Bible, etc., and it is only natural that one fruit of the new facts 
of science and history, should be an unsettling tendency, see- 
ing that so many of them are apparently inconsistent with 
received interpretations of the Bible. Whether we will it or 
no, people will read, not only the volume of the Book, but the 
volume of nature, the volume of life, the volume of history, 
and these records are in the handwriting of God. What won- 
der, then, that earnest, truth-seeking young men should be 
involved in doubt. Such men are not hostile to religion, they 
are not indifferent. It is oftener the young men who appa- 
rently accept the whole Creed of the Church without question 
who are indifferent to religion. 

But the earnest doubter, the man who would believe, but 
whose faith is face to face with offenses, who would be at rest 
in religion, but cannot find rest; his whole mind unsettled in 
the conflict between modern science and Christianity—How is 
the Church going to treat such an one? Surely she is not, 
ostrich-like, going to bury her head in the sands of old tradi- 
tions, and vainly imagine that thus the citadel of orthodoxy 
will stand secure. Shall she not rather stand confident on the 
rock on which she was founded—that Rock against which the 
billows of scepticism and infidelity have beaten for eighteen cen- 
turies, and beaten in vain ? 


SCRIPTURAL LIMITS OF DENOMINATIONALISM. 
J. A. WADDELL, D,D. 


Presbyterian Quarterly, Richmond, Va., January. 

HE chaotic condition of Protestant Christianity is gener- 
ally recognized and deplored. Wherever we turn our 
eyes, we find the church militant lying like scattered encamp- 
ments of Arabian tribes, not only independent, but animated 
by a discoidant and hostile spirit. I assume that wherever 
the spirit of the one Redeemer prevails, the desire must exist 
for a fraternal understanding among all His disciples. In 
various degrees this is felt and expressed by all parties. I wish 
to develop clearly a few plain truths which cannot be ques- 

tioned, so as to reach definite conclusions on the subject. 

I. Uniformity of thought and observance cannot be expected 
in a church destined to embrace all races and classes. Chris- 
tianity appeals to the understandings and affections of men. 
It does not require us to shut our eyes and receive its truth 
blindfold. Free inquiry, however, on the part of imperfect 
individuals ever leads to diversity of opinion and taste. 

lI. The only hope now entertained of an obliteration of sec- 
tarian lines points to harmony of views expected to result from 
a pertinacious series of argumentative and persuasive efforts. 
Actual unity, in the letter as well as the spirit, is fondly antici- 
pated by many, in some happy age when all Christian bodies 
shall become one through mutual concession or absorption. 
Yet absorption is by no means an assured success. It has been 
tried for hundreds of years, and has promoted the growth of 
denominations here and there, but at the same time confirmed 
the opposition of other bodies likewise increasing with mar- 
velous rapidity. 

III. The method of compromise is far more plausible and 
has many advocates in all parts of the church. It is earnestly 
proposed to reduce the creeds to such a minimum that 
they may be combined into one, upon which all may stand. 
Two great difficulties have for ages stared the advocates of 
such a means of union in the face. One is found in the dis- 
sensions of Christians concerning the fundamentals of salva- 
tion. The other relates to the fundamentals of organization. 

IV. Was a consolidation of all Christians into one visibie 
body contemplated by Christ in the scheme of His kingdom; 
and, if so, is its neglect by Protestants a fundamental error? 
If the independence of the Protestant sects is a fundamental 
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. €tror, the conclusion is obvious that separation from the Church 
of Rome was, and continues to be, a simple apostasy of the 
first magnitude. Protestants are thus in an awful dilemma, 
being driven by conscience to reject the doctrines and institu- 
tions of Rome and, at the same time, to submit to her author- 
ity as divine and final. 

That some sort of unification, not now realized, was con- 
templated by Christ, is too obvious for argument. All parties 
agree in this, whether exclusive or inexclusive. Yet how far 
an approach to visible unity is practicable and desirable, is 
an open question for Protestants. In my humble judgment, 
it is desirable and practicable in equal degree, but there are 
limitations beyond which it cannot go. The unity for which 
Christ prayed, was one that should embrace all His people 
in all nations. In the present dispensation there are obvious 
physical barriers in the way of one organization covering 
the globe. A representative council reflecting the minds of 
all Christians could not be assembled. 

Not only isan organic unity of free Christians impossible for 
the world, but it is likewise impracticable within any national 
area. The difficulty is not altogether physical, but to some 
extent moral. We may even suppose all physical barriers 
removed and yet be confronted by the same question. Leav- 
ing the future to determine the ultimate state of the Church I 
must still inquire concerning the facts and obligations per- 
taining to the present. Is it then practical and desirable for 
all true Christians in a given State to be in one organization 
and government ? 

Proposals of organic union imply a surrender of principle on 
all sides, which may not involve anything absolutely funda- 
mental, and yet be so related to certain prime articles that the 
surrender cannot command the cordial acquiescence of honest 
minds. All parties judge from experience that the combina- 
tion of discordant elements in one organization free from out- 
side pressure, must intensify antagonisms and increase strife. 
It is true that a more exalted spirituality in the Church would 
counteract this tendency, but this seems to suggest that the 
experiment cannot be safely made until that condition is 
realized. 

All the facts combine to force a conclusion that orthodox 
Protestantism cannot be brought under one visible authority. 
With equal power, however, the facts urge upon the separate 
bodies a unity of spirit and concord of purpose of which there 
is yet no experience. It remains as true as ever that the will 
of Christ requires relations among His people far more cordial 
than the prevalent sectarian spirit allows. 

I indorse the suggestion, made by some of the leaders of 
Protestantism, of a federative alliance or formal treaty, with a 

_few stipulations binding the parties to a decent and respectful 
understanding with one another. No common government 
or tribunal should be contemplated. A code of rules, however, 
regulating correspondence and intercourse would serve to har- 


monize the operations of the various bodies, and restrain them 
from unfraternal conduct, 

That the will of Christ, expressed in His prayer, demands a 
unity not now realized, is plain enough. If this will be frustra- 
ted, there is enormous guilt at the doors of reluctant denomi- 
nations. To assume an isolated position, and urge all others to 
find unity in the bosom of our favorite system, is an easy way 
to deceive ourselves, but is practically schismatic and obstruc- 
tive to the very cause which it is proposed to promote. When 
that cause triumphs, it will certainly not be accomplished as 
narrow sectarians imagine. 

Let the Presbyterian Church realize her advantage as the 
leader of such a movement as I have described, by reason of 
her Catholicity. Any sincere Christian is now welcome to her 
communion; any Christian minister may enter her service on 
terms not arbitrary, but scriptural. I honestly believe that 
the establishment of concord by negotiation among orthodox 
Protestants is as plainly required by the Gospel as the com- 
mands of the Decalogue, and that it devolves upon the Pres- 
byterian Church to take a leading part in securing such estab- 
lishment. It is zo¢ her duty to abandon her principles. It zs 
her duty to extend them as a basis of fraternal Christianity 
throughout the world. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
A PERILOUS BUSINESS AND THE REMEDY. 
THE Hon. HENRY Capotr Lopce, M.C. 


North American Review, New York, February. 


HREE times has the President of the United States asked 
Congress to do something to protect the lives of train- 
men by securing uniformity in couplers, and the adoption of 
train brakes on freight trains. A committee of the Senate has 
held an extensive hearing upon the subject. The Railroad 
Commissioners in national convention have discussed the 
question, and appointed a special committee to secure action. 
Yet Congress has done nothing. This action is inhumanity,— 
unintentional, and thoughtless, no doubt—but none the less, 
the cause of many deaths, of much pain, and of widespread 
suffering, which might be mitigated, if not stopped, by intelli- 
gent legislation. ; 

I desire here tostate the case briefly, merely bringing figures 
and facts together to tell their story and, if possible, help for- 
ward proper legislation. The story isa simple one, and any- 
one who will take the trouble to examine the figures will, | 
think, be convinced that something should be done and done 
quickly. 

The following table gives all the really essential facts: 














| 18go. | 
KIND OF ACCIDENT. — “| —| 
| KILLED | INJURED] KILLED | INJURED 
| 
| 
Coupling and uncoupling. ---- 369 7,841 | 300 6,757 
Falling from trains and engines- 557 2,348 | 493 2,011 
Overhead obstructions--- ~~~ -- 89 343 | 65 296 
So ee | 236 1,035 | 167 820 
PeeeES 8. so es - 150 720 | 125 655 
- ; | " 
Other train accidents_---.----- | 154 | 894 | 189 | 1,016 
At highway crossings. --.------ 22 | 32 | 24 45 
Ee ee | 98 | 691 | 70 699 
Other causes....------------- | 749 | 8,250 | 539 | 7,729 
ES ee a ire 27 | 236 Sie : 
pe een Pee 2,451 | 22,390 1,972 | 20,028 











These figures are really appalling ; 22,000 men were killed 
and injured in the railroad service of the United States in 
1889, and 25,000 in the following year. Of these, in round num- 
bers, 2,000 were killed in 1889 and 2,500 in 1890. 

At the battle of Sedan, which sealed the fate of the Second 
Empire, the loss on both sides in killed and wounded was a 
trifle more than the killed and wounded among our trainmen 
last year. At Gravelotte,where the loss was the heaviest in 
the Franco-Prussian war, the Germans lost 20,577 men. Wel- 
lington won Waterloo and Meade Gettysburg with a loss of 
23,185 and 23,003 respectively, and the total loss on both sides 
at Shiloh in two days’ murderous fighting, did not reach 
24,000. These were all great battles. They decided the fate 
of nations and were fought bravely and obstinately with the 
purpose of destroying human life. Yet the winner’s loss, and 
sometimes the loss of both the victor and the vanquished 
never equaled the loss in killed and wounded suffered by our 
trainmen in tbe pursuit of a peaceful calling during a single 
year. The object of soldiers in battle is to kill and wound. 
They are there for that purpose. The object of trainmen is to 
carry on safely the railway traffic of a great country; yet they 
suffer as if they were fighting a war. In 1889, amongst the 
trainmen there was one death for every 117 and one injury for 
every 12. 

If anything can be done to lessen the dangers to which these 
men are subjected, it is little short of criminal not to do it. 
That improvement is possible is shown at once by the fact that 
in England the percentage of injuries and deaths is much less. 
But everyone who has given any consideration to the subject 
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knows that a great deal can be done to prevent this maiming 
and killing in at least two directions—the coupling of carsand 
the braking of freight trains. The foregoing table shows that 
to these two causes 37 per cent. of the deaths and 45 per cent, 
of the injuries recorded are due, so that anything which cuts 
off these two sources of danger would largely reduce the total 
losses of life and limb. 

The accidents under the first head now arise mainly from 
the use of what is known as the old link-and-pin coupling. 
What is needed is to replace this system with uniform auto- 
matic safety couplers or drawbars. Two conditions are abso- 
lutely necessary—safety couplers, and uniformity in their use. 
At the hearing before the Senate Committee, railroad repre- 
sentatives opposed legislation on the ground that requirement 
of a given type of coupler would lead to the establishment of 
some single patent and consequent advance in its price, and 
that, in any event, an Act of Congress would put railroads to 
heavy expenses, and was not required. 

Conceding to the railway management of the country ail 
that ‘s claimed in the way of humanity and progress, it seems 
clear that their objections to legislation of a proper kind 
are not valid. The report of the Secretary of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shows that, however well-intentioned 
the railroads, it is not possible for them by their unaided 
efforts to obtain any uniformity of action in this matter within 
any reasonable time. Still less is it within the power of the 
separate States to obtain it. Freight cars belonging to differ- 
ent companies are scattered through the country. They can 
be reached only by legislation of equal extent. In other words, 
to obtain uniformity in freight couplers we must invoke the law 
of the United States. 

The question of the type could be left to the railroads them- 
selves. When required by the law to have safety couplers, they 
would soon agree on the best and cheapest. 

As to the other prolific source of casualties, hand brakes, it 
is only necessary to require by law, train brakes worked from 


the engine, with which we are already thoroughly familiar in , 


our passenger service. 





MODERN VENICE. 
OTTo HARNACK. 
Vom Fels zum Meer, Stuttgart, Fanuary. 


CITY of mourning, of subdued but inconsolable melan- 
choly! Such is the impression created by Venice on 
foreigners, especially on the people of the North. Annually 
thousands of travelers struggle to realize the sentiment, and 
dream over the vanished greatness of the once mighty republic. 
The Italian regards it in quite a different light ; he looks on 
Venice as one of the most lively and joyous cities of his father- 
land. It is true, he does not study it most in romantic moon- 
light, but in the bright vivifying sunshine, especially in sum- 
mer when the shore of the Lido is gay with merry visitors. 

Whence, then, the traditional melancholy of the visitors? 
In the first place, it is generated by the guide-books, whose 
influence over their readers, not merely as respects their move- 
ments, but also as respects their mental attitude, increases 
with the improvement in their literary quality. They, in their 
turn, take their cue from higher literary examples, from graphic 
books of travel, and still more from the poets who have 
embodied their conceptions in more orless durable verse. But 
even among the publishers “‘ sad, widowed Venice” is the crea- 
tion of very recent times. 

Shakespeare immortalized Venice by rendering it the scene 
of some of his most moving dramas, and the writers of the last 
century—Rosseau, Schiller, Goethe—all paint the “ Neptunian 
city” in glowing colors. It was reserved for a poet of the 
Nineteenth Century tostrike quite another chord. Byron with 
his incomparable lyric art, in his Ode to Venice, and in his 
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introduction to the fourth canto of Childe Harold, remodeled 
the city of the lions and of St. Mark upon his own fantasy. 

I stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs: 

A palace and a prison on each hand: 

I saw from out the wave her structures rise 

As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand. 

A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 

Around me, and a dying glory smiles 

O’er the far times when many a subject land 

Look’d to the winged Lion’s marble piles, 

Where Venice sate in state, throned on her hundred isles. 

Venice had never been sung in such glowing language before. 
It was as if the thunder had learned to wail. And this deep 
poetic force won all hearts. Thenceforward the visitor to 
Venice saw it only with Byron’s eyes, judged it only from his 
point of view, and felt himself attuned to precisely those sen- 
timents to which Byron had given expression. The visitors 
who to-day gaze in wonder and admiration on St. Mark’s 
lofty dome and the glorious palace of the Doges, may or may 
not have read ‘“‘ Childe Harold,” but they see, nevertheless, 
with the English poet’s eyes. 

These views of Byron in respect of Venice are traceable toa 
special cause: they rested on a purely political foundation. 
An inspired champion of unqualified abstract republicanism, 
the unpractical Byron saw in Venice only the grave of free- 
dom. As to how, and to what extent the freedom of Venice 
under the Doges was conditioned, was a matter Byron did not 
trouble himself about. It sufficed him that a king now ruled 
over the city which had sacrificed the Doges who had sought 
to extend its glories. He recalled the meeting of Pope Alex- 
ander and Friedrich Barbarossa in Venice, and exclaimed ° 

An emperor tramples where an emperor knelt— 
The Austrian reigns, where once the Swabian sued. 

Still more than “ Childe Harold” is the ‘‘ Ode to Venice” 
characterized by such reflections. That is a purely political 
work; it is, as Goethe remarked, “a suppressed Parliament- 
ary oration.” 

It was simply republican enthusiasm that prompted Byron 
to lament the political fate of Venice. He had equally the 
fullest sympathy for the national patriotic desires of the Ital- 
ians, as is evident by his connection with the Carbonari 
League. His celebrated sonnet of Filicaja, concerning foreign 
dominance, is included in “ Childe Harold’; and we need not 
doubt, that were he now living, he would attune his harp to 
quite another chord than the sad plaintive wail which has 
found an echo in so many sentimental breasts, and that, like so 
many Italians of republican sentiments, he would rejoice in 
Italian unity and independence. 

As a maritime port, Venice, it is true, has sunk into insig- 
nificance in comparison with Trieste which is now the seaport 
of all Austria’s commerce. In this respect the once dominant 
maritime city has decidedly lost by incorporation in the Italian 
Kingdom, in which she is only one of many ports. Her waters, 
nevertheless, present a lively appearance, dotted as they are 
with vessels of all sizes from the little coasting sail-boats to the 
Lloyds steamers and the armored warship of the Italian navy ; 
and between all these the puffing energetic little steamboats, 
threading their way everywhere, and even carrying their crowds 
of passengers along the Grand Canal, once sacred to the 
picturesque and silent gondola. Her palaces have been con- 
verted into hotels, which are crowded with pleasure-seekers 
from every land, and the Ledo is full of bathers from early 
dawn to sunset. Morever one has only to look at the paint- 
ings of her own artists—of Titian, and of Paul Veronese—to 
realize that there is nothing melancholy or tragic in the Vene- 
tians’ outlook on life. 

Let us by all means continue to read and admire Byron, but 
let us, in Heaven’s name give up clothing the joyous and 
beautiful Queen of the Adriatic in the sombre mantle of 
Byronic republican sentiment, long since out of date, 
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SAMSON AND SHYLOCK; or, A Plea for the Workingmen by a 
Preacher, Himself a Day-Laborer. By the Rev. John Merritte 
Driver. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 265., with Copious Index. The Author, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 1891. 








{This work consists of a serious of sixteen addresses on Social and economic 
subjects, the Samson of the text standing for the workingman, the Shylock for the 
capitalist. The writer has aimed to present a broad view of the various sides of 
the social problem, including the Bright and the Dark side of Labor Organiza- 
tions, the Friends and Foes of the Workingman, the Problems of Trusts and 
Monopolies, of Socialism, Communism, and Nihilism, Hours of Labor, Sab- 
bath Observance, the place of the Bible and the Church in the Social 
System, etc., etc., and concludes with a prophetic address in which he 
proclaims America the workingmen’s Holy Land, and some American city—prob- 
ably Chicago—as the New Jerusalem. But while the author prophesies that a 
social millenium is coming, and that right speedily, he by no means looks for its 
inauguration without adequate cause. The author is judicious and temperate in 
his condemnation of the abuses of the forces of both the Samson and the Shylock of 
his parable, That the writer is animated by the loftiest motives is beyond question; 
his suggestion of a complete federation of labor as the lines on which the battle is to 
be fought, point him out as a labor-leader of considerable generalship; and he 
appears to have no doubt that if Shylock be compelled to concede to Samson all 
the latter’s just demands, the millenium would be at once inaugurated. That Mr. 
Driver isa speaker of very considerable force,a man well calculated to arouse 
the enthusiasm of his hearers will be gathered from the following abstract of his 
address on The Industrial Revolution—What Next and How ? 


THINK no argument of mine is necessary to prove that we are in 
the midst of the greatest social and economic upheaval that the 
world has ever witnessed. JI am also of opinion that no argument is 
necessary to prove that Labor is on the eve of reaching the goal, for 
which it has been striving so many long, weary, and disheartening 
centuries. The virgin hemisphere, and the people’s government, are 
to beget the economic Saviour of the World. America is to be Naza- 
reth and Edenin one. The Workingman of Holy Writ is going to 
join hands with all His brother workingmen, and help them regain 
the Golden Age. The United States is to be the workingman’s Holy 
Land, and some American city—Chicago, perhaps—is to be the New 
Jerusalem. 

Standing in the watch-tower, interested in men as well as in angels, 
anxious to help humanity as well as heaven, I am proud to note prog- 
ress all along the line. Nor is the progress glacial—an inch in a 
thousand years. During the past years it has been almost cyclonic, 
not only in the growth of Unions and Federation, but notably in the 
growth of public sentiment among the people not directly interested. 

In revolutions, as Macauley says, men live fast; the experience of 
years is crowded into hours. Lincoln, traduced over all the North 
even, when Sumter was fired on, suddenly became 

** On Fortune’s crowning slope, 
The pillar of a people’s hope, 
The centre of a world’s desire.” 
Men ripened rapidly in that tremendous revolution. And now the 
voundless rapacity of great trusts, monopolies, and corporations, and 
the heartlessness of congested wealth have stirred the very souls of 
the people in behalf of the toiling, trudging, and, sometimes, trem- 
bling millions. The revolution is on, and millions of eyes are turned 
towards this gathering to-night, while millions of hearts are stirred 
with the same transports that thrill your hearts and mine. But how 
to complete the revolution, to gain the victory, to reacha glorious 
consummation, happy, just and permanent, is now the supreme ques- 
tion. There is indeed one central star in the firmament toward which 
all turn, but there are other stars in the firmament of labor which are 
not to be despised. The Revolution demands thought. The great prob- 
lems of Capital and Labor must be thought out before they can 
be wrought out. You must know what you want, and remember 
there is great power in a rallying-cry to arouse enthusiasm. But a 
rallying-cry is impossible without a clearly defined purpose, easily 
grasped by the masses, and having an intense conviction behind it. 
Another thing. Keep your finger on the public pulse. One night at 
Carlaiville, an anti-slavery man made a speech which so enraged the 
people they threatened to mob him. Lincoln followed him with a 
still stronger assault upon the ‘“‘ divine institution” and closed with a 
tumult of applause. Lincoln had his finger on the public pulse. 


Great and conscientious as our leaders are, good men and true to the 
core, they have not always correctly interpreted the will of the people. 
Washington alone was preéminent in our first Revolution. He felt every 
heart-throb of the people. 


Our great need is a Washington, who can 
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rally all the people until the yoke of industrial bondage shall be thrown 
off, and every workingman shall feel that the world at last recognizes 
that, 
A Workingman’s the noblest work of God, 

and with the Rock of Ages beneath him and the everlasting heavens 
above him he can reap his just dues in every field of endeavor. 

Another thing ; we need to create public sentiment. You cannot 
wage war with Capital without inconveniencing the public; and the 
reason so many of your battles have been lost is, public sentiment has 
not been sufficiently toned up to stand behind you. To this end the 
press must help, but there is no enginery like the Christian pulpit. 
Turn our 25,000 Methodist Preachers loose on this problem. They 
are all on the workingmen’s side. Then rally the other Churches. 
In addition to this there must be solidarity of labor, carefully organ- 
ized, and a world-wide federation of labor, and when the clash comes 
we must act on General Grant’s lines and make war as terrible as pos- 
sible, and if Capital harden its heart, fold your hands and do nothing. 
Then every Capitalist except the one that provokes the strike will 
rally to your standard ; not because they Jove you, but because the 
strike hurts them. Thus organized, and using your power right- 
eously, the gates of Hell cannot prevail against you. 





DREAMS OF THE DEAD. By Edward Stanton. 
Boston : Lee & Shepard. 


Cloth, r2mo, 


pp. 268. 1892. 


{In Dreams of the Dead the author presents the claims of Spiritism, Theoso- 
phy, Buddhism, and Occult Mysticism, in a connected story, as matters of per- 
sonal experience, both in his corporeal and in his astral form. The work is given to 
the world by Edward S. Huntington, along with an Introduction in which he 
makesa disclaimer of authorship, in favor of the mythical Edward Stanton, ‘* the 
secret of whose personality’? Mr. Huntington ‘‘ does not feel at liberty to dis- 
close.’”” In the closing part of the Introduction, he says: ‘‘ One final word: I 
believe that the moral effect of Dreams of the Dead ought to be most excellent, 
whatever shall be the individual opinions of its readers as to the occurrences nar- 
rated.”’ 

This opens up the very grave question of the truth of the pretensions of spirit- 
ism. The moral teaching of the work isin line with the most advanced views of 
mora! science, its tendency Jer se is to elevate and purify, but the moral effect of 
accepting this code on theauthority of a supernatural religious system intimately 
interwoven with it will depend very much on whether the religious system isa 
true or false one. 

In spiritism as here presented we have a new religious system, a new code of 
‘dogmas, crystallizing around a moral code in harmony with man’s most devel- 
oped grasp of his ethical and spiritual relations. Spiritism has nevertheless the-~ 
charm of novelty, it professes to give authoritative explanations of the phenomena 
of suggestion, thought-transference, etc.; and in the doctrine of Karma, which 
it has incorporated into its system, it teaches a profound view of the consequences 
of conduct, of the chain of cause and sequence running through the Ages in the 
realm of morals as well as in the world of physics. 

The work is attractive in style, and may be read with profit by persons of 
healthy mental constitution. The following remarks concerning the Theosoph- 
ical Society are given on very high authority.) 


HIS sect was startled by a truly wonderfu! woman, who was aided 

by a few of our occult brothers. Helena Petrovina Blavatsky, 

with all her outward faults of illusionary manifestation, was the most 
extraordinary woman of any time. Her last incarnation previous to 
the one just finished, was in the person of the Grecian Aspasia. As 
founder of the Theosophical Society, there was great danger that a 
personal worship of her followers might divert attention from the 
great truths she revealed, to a blind adoration of her personal charac- 
ter, so, with her own consent, her lower earthly personality was led 
to perform many deeds unworthy of her higher self. The Society, 
with its noble motto, ‘‘ The Universal Brotherhood of Humanity,” 
and the accompanying epigram, ‘‘ There is no religion higher than 
truth” has a grand future before it. Resting on the basic doctrines 
of Reincarnation and Karma, an eclectic theosophy, embracing the 
everlasting moral truths of all the great world-religions, is to be the 
ruling faith of the coming humanity. It is one of the mistakes of the 
Society that it neglects the grand, imperishable works of the old 
Hebrew prophets, while giving extravagant praise to the sacred 
Indian writings. But the Society will eventually be guided by its 
masters. The mystic brothers know the truth that Christianity, with 
all its faults, with all the cruelties that have been committed in the 
name of Jesus, contains the highest moral teachings ever sent from 
the mind of the Eternal, and they know that Christ, the lowly Car- 
penter of Nazareth, offered in His own person the most perfect exam- 
ple ever given to man. The Theosophical Society, when it ceases to 
be a temporary fad, taken up by men and women of sensational men- 
tal habits, will become a powerful instrument for good. That day 
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rapidly approaches. In the meantime, the advocates of the new doc- 
trines should remember that Abraham, Moses, the Egyptian teachers, 
the Druids, Zoroaster, Buddha, Confucius, Jesus, all came as mes- 
sengers from the one Supreme Ruler, to the different branches of the 
fifth race. Each gave the divine teaching in the form best fitted for 
its reception by the character of the people to whom the revelation 
was sent. Mahomed, whose influence for good over vast numbers 
of the human race, has been incalculable, would have come in vain to 
a people with different physical characteristics. 


[The following remarks on social matters by a graduate of the mystic Sciences, 
who instructs our author on Socialism, and whose life is mainly spent in mission- 
ary work among the low and degraded of the great city, will indicate that the 
new system covers the whole field of active life.] 


I asked if in these labors any occult means were employed. 

Certainly, was the reply. The majority of members of this re- 
form company is composed of graduates in the mystic Sciences. 
Our chief implements are the. powers we possess to impress the minds 
of worthy human instruments. You must have noticed the immense 
change in human sentiment on social questions within the last few 
years; so great a change as to affect even the old political parties in 
every civilized country of the world. All the writers in the reform 
literature of this present age, whether that literature take the shape of 
essay, novel, or serious treatise, have been urged to their task by the 
hidden mental impress of some member of our band. 


[In the A/aster’s prediction concerning the Coming Race, views are advanced 
which cannot fail to command the respectful attention of at least a majority of 
the race—that 1s to say, of .the gentler sex, whose true place in the social system 
is indicated in the following paragraph :] 


Throughout all past ages one fatal thought has vitiated every 
attempt of man on this particular planet to establish a civilized state. 
On some other planets, in this, and in greater systems of worlds, 
larger truth was earlier given. This destroying thought has been the 
wrong interpretation of sex. The male has assumed that he was the 
lord of life, whereas the opposite fact was nearer the truth ; for if 
there is any distinction, the female element is the higher. 


THE GENESIS OF GENESIS; A Study of the Documentary 
Sources of the First Book of Moses in Accordance with the Results 
of Critical Science, Illustrating the Presence of Bibles within the 
Bible. By Benjamin Wisner Bacon. With an Introductory by 
George F. Moore, Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. 
8vo, pp. 352. Hartford, Conn.: The Student Publishing Company. 
1892. 


{It is the opinion of many persons that what is called the ‘‘ Higher Criticism” 
of the Bible, is something which concerns Biblical scholars and technical investi- 
gatorsalone. Such is not the opinion of the author of this volume, who believes 
that a clear explanation of the general principles involved in the Higher Criti- 
cism, of the nature rather than the details of the argument, can be easily appre- 
hended by those whom President Lincoln so often called ‘the plain people.’’ 
Moreover, Mr. Bacon thinks that the general public wishes to be informed, in 
general outline, of the method pursued by the critics and the results propounded. 
We apprehend the author to be quite right, and _ that his book, to use an over- 
worked phrase, ‘‘ supplies a long-felt want."’ His attitude towards the Higher 
Criticism is that of one insympathy with its theory, at the same time that he acts 
as an expositor of it and not an advocate and special pleader. One must be wholly 
lacking in a sense of humor not toderive some amusement from finding in the 
same volume the unanswerable proofs by Mr. Bacon of the absolute need of 
critical analysis to determine what the component parts of each book of Scripture 
are and the deliverances of a learned Professor and Fellow of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary to the effect that there is no need of critical analysis, an opinion 
founded on the assumption that there is no presumptive evidence of various docu- 
ments in the Pentateuch, or, at least, in the Pentateuchal Code. The book is 
divided into three parts. The first part contains three chapters, treating respect 
ively of ‘* Higher Criticism and the Science of Documentary Analysis” 3," The 
Science of Historical Criticism ;*’ ‘‘ The Documentary Theory of ‘To-day.”” The 
first wo are.intended principally for unlearned readers, the third will interest 
scholars most. The second part gives the text of Genesis in the Revised Ver- 
sion, presented in varieties of type, to exhibit the Theory of Documentary 
Sources; with yotes explanatory of the ‘‘ phenomena of redaction,”’ and critical 
marginal referénces. The third part comprises what are called the Jahvist, Elo- 
hist, and Priestly Documents, separately restored in a revised translation, with 
textual emendations of good authority. These Documents, part of the sources 
from which Genesis is believed to have been subsequently compiled, are thought 
to have been written respectively, 800, 75g. and 450 B.c. There are besides two 
Appendices, one on *t The Great Flood Ifterpolation”’ in the Jahvist Document, 
the other containing some ‘* Hebrew Notes.’’ We give a statement of the nature 
of documentary analysis, with two splendid instances of what it has achieved, 
and the concluding remarks of the author about historical criticism. ] 


T is not well known to the general public that a science exists, and 
has existed for more than a century, with definite method and 
rules for going beneath the surface of ancient writings, and, so to 
speak, examining the material of their foundations, and tracing thereon 
the masons’ marks, and that many important results of this science 
have already secured universal acceptation among those competent to 
judge. 

At present the trustworthiness of the science in its general methods 
and results can be best exhibited by illustrations drawn from patristic 
literature, since thus we shall not raise the mooted question of the 
documentary theory of the Pentateuch, 
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Up to the time of the publication, in, 1883, of the extremely ancient 
Christian document entitled Zhe 7vaching of the Twelve Apostles, the 
eminent German critics, Bickell and Gebhardt, had concluded from 
their studies of the so-called Apostolic Constitutions and Apostolic Epitome 
that some more ancient document underlaid those writings, In 1882 
appeared the work of Krawutzky, ‘‘ in which he undertook to recover 
and reconstruct the imbedded earlier and simpler document.” When, 
in 1883, Zhe Leaching of the Twelve Apostles was brought forth from 
its hiding place of centuries in a neglected convent library of Constan- 
tinople, and given to the world, the close correspondence of it with 
the document conjecturally reproduced by Krawutzky, by the processes 
of ‘‘documentary analysis,” demonstrated the latter to be ‘‘ a success 
of the most pronounced and brilliant character.” 

Tatian, one of the earliest Christian Apologists, who died not long 
after the year 172, wrote a work called the ‘‘ Diatessaron,” believed to 
be a ‘‘ Harmony of the Four Gospels,” which was supposed to be 
irretrievably lost. In 1881, the German scholar, Zahn, reconstructed 
the work of Tatian by means of a Latin Harmony of the sixth century 
and an Armenian commentary on it by Ephraem Syrus. Subse- 
quently the long lost ‘‘ Diatessaron’’ was found, and in 1888, Ciasca 
edited it from two codices. Then it was discovered that in all the 
main points the restoration of Zahn was entirely successful. The 
work, it was ascertained, is not a harmony, but a composite gospel 
made up of edited extracts from the four canonical Gospels. Professor 
George F. Moore in an article in the Journal of Biblical Literature 
in 1890 shows how every process attributed by the critics, to the 
Redactor, or assumed compiler and editor of the Pentateuch, is paral- 
leled and more than paralleled by those applied by Tatian to the mater- 
ial taken by him from the four canonical Gospels. That which in the 
analysis of the Hexateuch has been ignorantly denounced as ‘‘ a crazy 
patchwork”’ is seen to be more sober, more credible by far, than 
the process actually applied by Tatian to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, to make his ‘ Diatessaron.” 

Many doubtless wll continue to cling to the tradition of the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch, as men long clung to the Davidic 
authorship of the Psalms. Those, however, who have witnessed the 
quiet superseding of this now obso!ete idea by that of historical criti- 
cism, presenting thé Psalm-book as a conglomerate which unites in 
one collection fruits of the religious thought and feeling of Israel 
during many centuries, have no excuse for regarding the exactly 
analogous treatment of the heterogeneous elments of the Hexateuch 
as necessarily subversive of religious faith. Rather let us, with the 
genuine faith in Divine revelation of the late Dean Stanley, see in the 
results of criticism a discovery of ‘‘ Bibles within the Bible,”— a dis- 
covery which testifies to the continuous operation and guidance of the 
Spirit of Truth in the history of spiritual life in Israel, exactly as the 
geologist’s strata, layer upon layer, bear witness, with their imbedded 
fossil survivals of a pre-historic age, to the continuous work of the 
Creator in the sphere of physical life. For here also are ‘‘tables of 
stone written with the finger of God”; here, also, are ‘‘ prophets 
which have been since the world began.” 





ELINE VERE. (Holland Fiction Series.) Translated from the 
Dutch of Louis Couperus. By J. T. Grein, with an Introduction 
by Edmund Gosse. Cloth, 12mo, 312 pp. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1892. 

[The special interest which attaches to this book is that it is the first production 
of the new Dutch school, the Sensitivists, presented to English readers. The ori- 
gin and history of the new school is given in Mr. Gosse’s Introduction from which 
we glean the following particulars:]} 

ITHIN the last seven or eight years, a great revolution has taken 
place in Dutch taste, which has escaped the notice of the out- 

side world. There exists, however, at this moment, a group of young 
writers, most of them between twenty-five and thirty-five years of age, 
who exhibit a violent zeal for literature, and repudiate, sometimes 
with ferocity, the rather sleepy Dutch authorship of the last forty 
years. The inaugurator of the new school was Jacques Perk. He 
wrote, in 1880, a Mathilde for which he could find no publisher ; pres- 
ently died, and began to be famous on the posthumous issue of his 
poems. These sonnets were the heralds of a whole new poetic litera- 
ture. The young writers started De Nienwe Gids, a rival to the old 

Dutch Quarterly De Gids. In this review, which has maintained and 

steadily improved its position, have appeared the principal produc- 

tions of the younger generation. 
Sensitivism, the prevailing characteristic of the new school, is inter- 
preted as a development of impressionism grafted upon naturalism. 
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THE FREE COINAGE ISSUE. 


New York Times (ind.), Feb. 12.—The Bill 
that Mr. Bland has got his Committee to re- 
port to the House, and which he wishes to 
make a special order for next Wednesday, is 
as bad as by any possible ingenuity it could be 
made. It provides for free and unlimited 
coinage of silver at the present legal ratio of 
16to1. That is to say, that any owner of 
silver bullion (to the coinage value of $100) no 
matter what its source may be, may take his 
bullion to the mints of the United States 
and have it coined into dollars of the legal 
weight, which are made by the law full legal 
tender for all debts, public and private. Or, if 
the holder prefer, he may receive in place of 
the standard dollars ‘‘ coin notes” of the same 
face value, with the same legal-tender qual- 
ity. The present gold and silver certifi- 
cates, as they come into the Treasury, are to 
be canceled and destroyed and the new coin 
notes are to be issued in their stead. There is 
still another provision in the same line. When- 
ever France gets ready to openits mints to the 
free and unrestricted coinage of silver at the 
ratio of 15% to 1, then the United States are 
to adopt that ratio as their own, all silver dol- 
lars thereafter issued are to contain only 400 
grains of silver, and the old coinsasthey come 
in are to be recoined at that ratio. The pur- 
pose of this bill is plain enough. It is to 
reduce the entire currency of the country ex- 
cept the gold coins, which it cannot reach, to 
a silver basis. Theoretically and sentimentally, 
the silver men seek to wipe out the ‘ insult to 
silver” involved in taking and giving it at 
what it is worth instead of at the factitious and 
arbitrary value given it by statute. 


New York Evening Post (Ind.), Feb. 11.— 
Mr. Bland’s Free Coinage Bill differs so 
widely from any measure heretofore proposed 
by anybody that we can hardly give it serious 
consideration. The proposal to make our 
standard of value depend upon the standard 
of dnother country, and to have all of our silver 
dollars recoined on a new ratio in the event that 
that other country does something, is altogether 
outré. There are 349,000,000 of standard silver 
dollars in the Treasury. Of this sum $320,- 
000,000 belongs to the holders of silver certifi- 
cates which are in circulation. Is the Govern- 
ment to seize upon these standard silver dol- 
lars and clip off 12% grains from each one and 
pocket it as seigniorage? Or will it deal in 
this fashion only with the $29,000,000 belong- 
ing to itself? Inthe latter case what will be 
the legal-tender value of the present silver dol- 
lar of 412% grains? Will it be one dollar, or 
something over and above that? And is it 
possible that anybody can seriously think of 
putting our standard of value, the measure of 
all our debits and credits, contracts, under- 
takings, bargains, and sales, at the discretion 
of a foreign country? We observe that no 
provision is made in the Bil! for the contin- 
gency of France closing her mint again, or 
changing her ratio. As she changed her ratio 
twenty-seven times in the space of two centu- 
ries, it would surely be wise to take that 
chance into our reckoning. A question of 
more immediate importance is this: What 
effect will the Bill have on the political cam- 
paign of the present year? It comes into the 
House with the indorsement of the Committee 
on Coinage. Perhaps it may go no further, 
but it is impossible to ignore the fact that it is 
on the calendar. It is impossible, so long as 
it remains there, to remove the stench from 
the public nostrils. It will stand as a menace 
to trade and industry as long as it remains 
where it is. Better take it up and dispose of 
it, one way or another, as speedily as possible. 
If the Democratic party goes into the cam- 
paign with that cloud upon its horizon, we 





should not like to be answerable for the conse- 
quences in the Atlantic seaboard States. 


Boston Herald (Ind.), Feb. 12.—The Demo- 
crats in Congress, though somewhat improv- 
ing, are still behaving badly as regards the 
currency. It will all come out well, we hope, 
in the country, however, if Grover Cleveland 
is nominated for President; and this will be 
made the more necessary, the more they 
exhibit folly such as is threatened in the House 
of Representatives. Grover Cleveland is very 
sound on the currency question—sounder than 
the Republicans can hope to be. We know 
that Mr. Cleveland is reliable here because we 
have tried him, and we have great reason to 
fear that the Republicans are not reliable be- 
cause we have tried them, too. It will be 
remembered that when Grover Cleveland as 
President was doing his splendid work to keep 
the currency of the country pure, the Republi- 
can party met in National Convention and 
unanimously resolved that it ‘‘ condemns the 


policy of the Democratic Administration in its | 


efforts to demonetize silver.” 


Chicago Daily News ([na.), Feb. 13.—It may 
be well asked: What do the free-silverites ex- 
pect to gain by thus forcing a measure that has 
no prospects of becoming a law during this 
Congress? That it is an unwelcome issue to a 
majority of Democrats even in the House is 
not denied. On the eve of an eventful cam- 
paign there is a disposition to avoid antagoniz- 
ing constituents on minor issues and to concen- 
trate the party’s strength on tariff reform. 
But, according to Mr. Bland and his silver 
coterie, every Democratic member of Con- 
gress must go on record at once as either 
favoring or opposing the free coinage of silver. 
The explanation can only be found in that ex- 
traordinary fatuousness that seems to be the 
birthright of the hobbyist. The men who are 
now trying to force a free silver Bill through 
one branch of Congress, which is as far as it is 
likely to go under the most favorable circum- 
stances, are the same individuals who received 
with coldness the proposition to refer the sil- 
ver problem for solution to an international 
monetary conference. To them the means 
seem to be more important than the end,a 
characteristic that distinguishes the politician 
from the statesman. 


Denver News (Dem.), Feb. 11.—There are 
200 free coinage Democrats in the House who 
will vote for the measure. It will be passed 
triumphantly by them and later it will be ap- 
proved inthe Senate. Atsuch a time of cheer 
and promise the friends of silver in Colorado 
should bealert. None but words of encour- 
agement should be spoken. Aid for the cause 
should be extended whenever needed. There 
are a few in Colorado who are faint in support 
of a free coinage measure. They follow the 
cry of the gold-bugs as hounds follow the 
scent of game or returnat the call of the rider's 
horn. Because the Wall street clamorers are 
rich, they think it becoming and respectable 
to echo their abuse of the chiefest product of 
their State. Such people are toadies by nature, 
and if they are found in the Democratic ranks 
they are there by accident or for remuneration. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), Feb. 12.— 
The Committee on Coinage has done well in 
framing and reporting the Bill. Now we hope 
there will be no obstacles placed in the way of 
speedy action. There should be no cowardice 
in this matter. It is the universal understand- 
ing that a large majority in the House favor 
the restoration of silver to the equality with 
gold that it enjoyed before the culmination of 
the conspiracy against bimetallism in the act 
that demonetized silver. If there is not such 
a majority the fact should be made apparent 
by a direct vote. If the majority exists it 
should do its full duty without fear, and pass 
the Bill restoring silver to its former place, 
leaving with the Senate and the President the 
responsibility of thwarting the will of the peo- 
ple if they so determine. 


Indianapolis Sentinel (Dem.), Feb. t11.—The 
Sentinel believes entirely in the wisdom and 
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justice of the free coinage of silver. The Bill! 
which the House Committee on Coinage has 
decided to report favorably is, in our judg- 
ment, in the main a commendable measure, 
and we believe that its enactment would prove 
beneficial to the country. Yet there is no dis- 
guising of the fact that, upon this question, 
there is a very sharp division of sentiment in 
the Democratic party. In view of these con- 
ditions and bearing in mind that there is no 
possibility of any free coinage Bill passing the 
Senate during this Congress, we think the free 
coinage members of the House are making a 
mistake in pressing their pet measure at this 
time. 


Chicago Herald (Dem.), Feb. 12. — The 
[Bland] Bill provides, we are told, for the con- 
version of all silver certificates, all the notes 
issued in payment for silver bullion, and not 
only these, but ‘‘all gold certificates,” into 
‘coin notes redeemable in coin.” These 
‘* coin notes’’ would in reality be silver notes, 
for the bill provides thatthey shall be issued in 
exchange for silver bullion at the rate of $1 for 
the quantity of silver contained in one of our 
‘*standard” dollars. This means that any 
owner of silver bullion can get $10 in notes for 
about $7 worth of bullion. So long as any- 
body can do that nobody wiil take any gold to 
the mint. And this, again, means that the 
notes will be worth the bullion value of the 
silver in which they will be redeemable and no 
more. The Bill therefore provides that the 
Government sha!l confiscate the gold which 
has been deposited in its vaults by individuals 
for safe-keeping. It provides that the Govern- 
ment shall not return to depositors the gold 
they have placed in its keeping, trusting to its 
honesty, but shall, instead, give them silver 
worth some 30 per cent. less. No such scheme 
of high-handed robbery and unblushing rascal- 
ity was ever before deliberately proposed by a 
committee of the Congress of the United 
States. Ifthe Bill is really what it is reported 
to be, it is disgraceful beyond comparison or 
expression. If such a Bill cannot be defeated 
in the House, then no proposition is too in- 
famous to receive the support of that body. 
The Herald will not believe that the Demo- 
cratic House will earn obloquy and ruin the 
prospects of the Democratic party by passing 
any such bill. This Bill must be beaten in the 
House. . It must be beaten by Democrats. 
The Republican President must not have the 
credit of beating it by a veto. 


Charleston News and Courter (Dem.), Feb. 
11.—The idea of Mr. Crisp, or rather of the 
plotters whose tool Mr. Crisp is, seems to have 
been to put the silverites in a good humor by 
giving them the Coinage Committee and then 
cajole them into putting off the exercise of 
their power to a more convenient season. Mr. 
Crisp and his set of politicians, who regard 
politics simply as a game, to be played with 
the people as the pieces to be manipulated and 
the offices as the stakes to be won or lost, do 
not understand the crank politicians like Mr. 
Bland, who have one idea in their heads and 
who are in dead earnest about having that idea 
carried out and who cannot see anything ex- 
cept in connection with that idea. The only 
way to deal with such poople is to fight them 
from the start, not let them get any influence 
or power that can be kept out of their hands, 
and contirtually expose their fallacies to the 
public mind and insist that they are not to be 
trusted. 


New York Herald (Ind.-Dem.), Feb. 11.— 
Silver has just sold in London at 41d. an ounce, 
the lowest price ever known. ‘The lowest pre- 
vious price in the memory of man was in May, 
1888, when the metal sold at 41 %d., but it re- 
covered at once, and the average for that 
Great uneasiness is being 
caused abroad by the decline, particularly as 
the President’s declared hostility to free coin- 
age and the vigorous opposition of the Senate 
Committee on Finance may lead to a still 
further fall. Europe has been hoping against 
hope that we would open our mints to unlim- 
ited coinage of silver and drive out of this 
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country the gold which they so sadly need 
over there. When it is demonstrated that we 
are going to do nothing of the kind there will 
be a wholesome change of sentiment abroad 
on the question of an international agreement. 
Let it be understood once for all that we are 
not going to make the egregious blunder of 
opening our mints alone to the free coinage of 
silver, and we shall no longer find it necessary 
to occupy the position of a suppliant—going 
about hat in hand begging one nation after 
another to meet and talk over the matter. It is 
only necessary to look at their financial status 
to see that they are in a much worse plight 
than we are, and the burden of initiating the 
reform will be thrown upon them, 


Detroit Free Press (Dem.), Feb. 12.—The 
attitude of Mr. Bland and his free coinage 
friends in the House isa bold one. They are 
certainly showing the courage of their convic- 
tions. It may be, in one aspect of the case, 
everything that is admirable. But it certainly 
is not politics. The coinage measure can in 
all probability be carried in the House. It 
may possibly be carried by a small majority in 
the Senate, though of this there is great 
doubt. There is no doubt whatever that if 
passed it will be vetoed by the President; and 
so far as any practical results go, the victory 
in House and Senate will amount to naught. 
It is not within the possibilities that it can be 
passed over the Presidental veto. Quite as 
certain as the Presidential veto is the dividing 
of the Democracy, if the patty goes into the 
coming campaign committed—as the passage 
of the coinage measure would commit it—to 
free silver. A majority of the party numer- 
ically is probably in favor of it; but the major- 
ity is not so located as to carry the weight it 
needs in a Presidential contest. 


New Orleans Picayune (Dem.), Feb. 12.— 
There has been a strong effort made to side- 
track the free coinage measure, avowedly in 
the interest of Democratic harmony. With 
this purpose in view, an agitation in favor of 
the holding of an international bimetallic 
congress so as to bring about an international 
agreement has been started, but the Coinage 
Committee declined to consider that plan, 
deeming it merely a scheme to gain time and 
prevent the consideration of the silver problem 
by the present Congress. Party lines cannot 
be very strictly drawn on the silver issue. The 
adherents of both great parties can be found as 
well in favor of the measure as against it, but 
there is little doubt but that the preponderance 
of Democratic sentiment favors free coinage. 


Boston Journal ( Rep.), Feb, 13.—There is no 
longer any doubt about the determination of 
the free silver people, or their vigor or fertil- 
ity of resource. A free coinage measure is 
now certain to pass the House of Representa- 
tives, and it is probable that the mischief will 
be done within a fortnight. The handful of 
honest money Democrats have been frantically 
hoping that Hill and Brice and Gorman might 


intervene, and, through the Committee on | 


Rules, head off the impending legislation. But 
that idea will now have to be abandoned. 


Cleveland Leader (Rep.), Feb. 11.—About the 
only difference between the present Bland Bill 
and his measure of 1878 is that this one creates 
coin certificates instead of silver certificates 
and that they are payable in either silver or 
gold. Its essential féature is the establish- 
ment of free coinage, authorizing the silver 
mine owners to have seventy cents’ worth of 
their metal coined into pieces which the people 
will be expected to accept for one dollar. In 
the Senate the silver spell is losing its power. 
The Senate Finance Committee, on Tuesday, 
decided by a vote of 7 to 4 to report adversely 
the Stewart Silver Bill and three Democrats 
voted with the Republicans. The light seems 
to be breaking through some of the chinks and 
crannies of the ‘‘ hopelessly divided” Demo- 
cratic House, but it has not yet reached Bland 
and his cohorts and probably will not strike 
their vision until the House is shattered into 
fragments and its occupants buried in political 
ruin. 


Chicago Inter-Ocean (Rep.), Feb. 11. — The 
Inter-Ocean fully concurs in all that Mr. Bland 
says in favor of bimetallic paper. It is precisely 
what this paper has advocated for years. It 
would be glad to see all Government paper 
money which is based on one particular metal, 
whether gold or silver, taken up as fast as 
could be without disturbing the volume of cur- 
rency flowing in the channels of trade, and so 
far as the Bland Bill goes in providing for 
carrying out that policy we approve it; but we 
protest against the misrepresentation of the act 
of 1890 and the evident desire to raise a false 
issue. Possibly Mr. Bland did not know any 
better. If the Democrats really wish to go 
before the country next fall on the issue raised 
by the Bland Bill the Republicans will put no 
obstacle in the way. When the question is 
which shall get the benefit of the margin be- 
tween coin and market value of silver, the 
Government or the silver kings of the Rockies, 
we have no fear of the popular decision. 


Zoledo Blade (Rep.), Feb. 11.—The entire 
bill is a mistake. Its passage would be infin- 
itely,disastrous to the country. Every honest 
man should raise his voice in protest against 
this scheme, which has not one sound reason 
for its enactment, but every possible reason 
against it. Every Representative in Congress 
who supports it should be retired to private life 
this fall by his constituents. 


Minneapolis Journal (Ind.-Rep.), Feb. 10.— 
Mr. Bland’s Bill has the curious proviso that 
when France opens her mints to free coinage 
at the ratio of 15% of silver to one of gold, 
the ratio of this country shall be changed 
from 16 to 1 to 15% to 1, and our silver dollar 
shall consist of 400 grains of standard silver 
instead of 412%. So far as France is concerned 
she has no inclination to resume free coinage. 
She tried it once and stopped it. If she tries 
it again she will stop it again in self-defense. 
Mr. Bland says he doesn’t care about an inter- 
national ratio, but inserts this clause to accom- 
modate certain people. The absurdity of per- 
petrating free coinage without any interna- 
tional agreement is apparent. It will make it 
utterly impossible to give silver anything but 
a fluctuating value. The Bland measure can- 
not force silver to parity with gold. The vast 
increase of silver currency will never do it. 


St. Paul Pioneer Press ( Rep.), Feb. 12.—The 
Free Coinage Billof Mr. Bland is asshameless 
a thing as any monopolist or lobbyist ever pro- 
posed to the representatives of the people. It 
passes the comprehension of ordinary men how 
a proposition of this kind can be listened to in 
patience by honest Congressmen, instead of 
being rejected with scorn that would follow an 
offered bribe or a request to rob the public 
treasury for the benefit of a few millionaires. 
For this latter is exactly what free coinage 
amounts to, It is not an exaggeration to say 
that the Sub-Treasury men, the advocates of 
undiguised rag money, are worthier of respect, 
in some particulars, than the free coinage 
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be said of their leaders upon the tariff or Free 
Trade issue. 


Engineering and Mining Journal (New 
York), Feb. 13.—The political newspapers are 


‘fighting over the question because it very 


greatly affects the prospects of the political 
parties inthe next campaign. The question 
of most importance is the effect this Free 
Coinage Bill necessarily has upon our com- 
merce and industries, wherever it is taken seri- 
ously as an indication of what we are actually 
going to do. The Z£ugineering and Mining 
Journal has frequently pointed out, citing as 
proof the best statistics that have been com- 
piled, that the reason for the decline in the 
price of silver is to be found in the over- 
production of the metal. The cost of pro- 
ducing silver has been reduced and there 
are a sufficient number of producers who can 
profitably supply the world’s demand at prices 
below those which are even now ruling. The 
mere fact that one or half a dozen countries 
have adopted free coinage does not increase 
the gold value of the metal in the open mar- 
kets of the world. Free coinage in Mexico, in 
India, and in many other countries has no 
effect upon the London price of silver, neither 
would free coinage in this country affect it 
except adversely, and that because it would 
take away the only large purchaser of silver 
who is willing to buy it with gold or its equiva- 
lent. 


SENATOR HILL. 


From a letter from Senator George G. Vest, 
read at the Democratic banquet at Denver, Feb. 
g.—I have never wavered in my earnest desire 
for the election of Mr. Cleveland, although 
recent events have satisfied me that the chances 
for his nomination are greatly diminished. It 
is proper that I should frankly give my reasons 
for this opinion. When in New York last fall 
during the State canvass I was impressed by 
what I saw and heard that the Tammany 
leaders would abandon their opposition to 
Cleveland, and would support him for the Pres- 
idential nomination. That impression has been 
entirely removed by the Speakership contest 
in which the determination of the Tammany 
and other Eastern Democratic managers fully 
developed to defeat Mr. Cleveland at all haz- 
ards. It is not my purpose to discuss the de- 
tails of that unfortunate conflict. The Demo- 
cratic party will survive this as it has survived 
many other blunders and misfortunes, but I 
should be wanting in candor if I did not state 
that one fact was developed by this contest 
above all others, and that was the fixed and 
uualterable design in certain quarters to strike 
down all hope or prospect of Mr. Cleveland’s 
nomination. The personality of Mills and 
Crisp had litile to do with the result. er 
The nomination of Cleveland seems to me the 
just and logical result of present political con- 
ditions, but the life of the Democratic party 
depends on the fortunes of no one man. The 
managers and tacticians, of whom I am not 


| party. The believer in fiat money does not,| one, have determined that he shall not be 


| at least, ask anything for himself. 


in favor of free coinage by the passage of a bill, 


will be found who will vote for such a bill, 
even if they are given a chance by the Com- 
mittee on Rules. And if the latter does not 
concern itself with the fate of a free coinage 
bill, free coinage is doomed. There is a strong 
Democratic anti-free. coinage minority, and 
this minority, together with the Republican 
side of the House, can and will prevent any 
free coinage legislation. 


Lewiston Journal (Rep.), Feb, 11. — The 
boomerang is a toy compared with the free 
silver issue asa Democratic weapon of political 
enterprise in the year 1892. Let its friends 
beware of it. 


Omaha Bee (Rep.), Feb. 12.—The free coin- 
age Democrats in Congress have the courage 
of their convictions, and that is more than can 





Detroit Tribune (Rep.), Feb. 11.—When it | 
comes to putting the party squarely on record | question the fact that Governor Hill will secure 


| the entire New York delegation to the Na- 
we doubt whether 150 Democratic members | 


nominated, and I know enough of them and 
conventions to be certain that they willachieve 
their purpose. Recent events place beyond 


tional Democratic Convention. New York is 
necessary to success in the Presidential eiec- 
tion, and nothing could be more disastrous 
than the nomination of Hill over Cleveland, 
followed by a bitter factional fight in the Em- 
pire State, and widespread discontent among 
Democrats throughout the country. If the 
nominee is to come from New York then Ros- 
well P. Flower is beyond question our strong- 
est candidate. He has been elected Governor 
by 50,000 plurality, has the confidence of both 
factions, and is a safe, reliable, and popular 
Democrat. If the controiling element of the 
New York Democracy persists in forcing Gov- 
ernor Hill upon the party and will accept no 
other conclusion, it seems to me our candidate 
should come from the West. In that event, 
my personal preference would be for that tried 





and faithful Democrat, William R. Morrison, 
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of Illinois, but Palmer, Carlisle, Gray, or Boies 
can command the full Democratic vote. The 
nomination of Flower would make ‘‘ assurance 


‘doubly sure,” but every real Democrat will 


help to elect the ticket nominated at Chicago 
in June next, no matter what name is at its 
head. The paramount necessity for the coun- 
try’s welfare is the termination of Republican 
supremacy, with its system of plunder based 
on the partnership of the Government with the 
favored classes, and the profligate expenditure 
of public money. 


New York Herald (Ind.-Dem.), Feb. 11.— 
The reason why he [Hill] wanted the State 
Convention to meet on the 22d of February is 
plain. Heaven only knows when the silver 
question will bob up in Congress. Like Ban- 
quo’s ghost, that is a problem which will not 
‘*down.” The Senator is bound to vote and 
he is pretty sure to vote for free silver. If 
before that emergency arises he can manage to 
get the New York State delegates pledged to 
him it will remove from his path a very serious 
obstacle. On the contrary, if he should find 
it necessary to say ‘‘ Aye” on the silver bill 
before the Convention can be held, he might 
excite serious opposition in this section. It is 
a shrewd move on the Senator’s part, but not 
even the seventh son of a seventh son can tell 
what will happen in American politics during 
the next six months. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), Feb. 12.— 
One thing that makes Grover Cleveland the 
idol of a large element in the party is the bold 
and clear expression he gives to his views on 
all questions before the people. His declara- 
tions are ever full and unequivocal—so free 
and frank and fearless that, while his judgment 
may be frequently doubted, his sincerity is be- 
yond question. There are other such men in 
the party than Grover Cleveland. If David B. 
Hill is among them he cannot too soon make 
that fact apparent. If he really favors a posi- 
tive step forward in tariff reform and secretly 
longs to see the free coinage of silver, he has 
nothing to lose by taking the people into his 
confidence. His place in the Senate is a good 


_ Position to put himself on record. Let David 


B. Hill act, that the people may know what 
sort of stuff he is made of. 


Chicage Herald (Dem.), Feb. 12. — The 
rumpus in the Empire State may serve a valu- 
able purpose. It should teach the Democrats 
in the South and West the folly of expecting 
longer that the head of the ticket may be taken 
from New York this year with a certainty of 
success in the election. If present conditions 
in that State continue, and they threaten to 
become even worse, the nomination of either 
Cleveland or Hill will be extremely dangerous. 
The next Democratic candidate for President 
should come out of the West. 


New York Sun (Dem.), Feb. 15.—It is satis- 
factory to observe that the great majority of 
protests against the nomination of David B. 
Hill are backed with the declaration that the 
kickers intend to support the Democratic 
nominee, Hill or no Hill. 


New York Commercial Advertiser (Ind.), 
Feb. 12.—To say it frankly, we have not the 
smallest doubt that these very same gentlemen 
who are opposing Mr. Hill for calling the con- 
vention in February would have been just as 
angry with him had he called it for the last 
day of May. And that, we think, Senator Hill 
fully understands. May it not be, then, that 
this smiling tactician is not only amused but 
profited bes their wrath? Is it not possible 
that one of his objectsin precipitating the Con- 
vention was to draw their fire early in February 
and leave them without ammunition during the 
months of April, May, and June? By the day 
the Convention arrives, perhaps, they will be 
so weary of the contest that they will make no 
sign. They must not forget that this wicked 
politician is an agriculturist whose knowledge 
of political farming is unexcelled. He is quite 
aware that midwinter sowing, according to 
rule, seldom yields good November crops, but 
he thinks that this rule is at least as apt to 
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apply to his less skillful opponents as to so | 


well seasoned a husbandman as himself. Mean- 
time he is making a long campaign for the 
education of the rustic population of this State, 
which is somewhat slow of learning. He knows 
them. Wherefore we are inciined to think 
that Senator Hill is not yet in a hole, and that 
our contemporaries may dry their eyes and 
suppress further tears over his melancholy 
downfall. 


Boston Journal (Kep.), Feb. 13.—Harper's 
Weekly, in its number for the current week, 
talks to the anti-Hill Democrats with whole- 
some plainness. It tellsthem that their move- 
ment is four or five months too late, and that 
‘when the party friends of Mr. Cleveland in 
New York strove vigorously to secure the suc- 
cess of the Hill-Murphy-Tammany combina- 
tion in the election of Mr. Flower and suc- 
ceeded, they apparently defeated the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Cleveland.” This is directly in 
line with the position which we took last fall, 
when the leading Cleveland organ in this city 
was professing to believe that it was a great 
compliment to Mr. Cleveland that he was 
called to take the stump for Flower. We told 
our Democratic friends at that time that this 
was simply the immolation of Cleveland upon 
the altar of Tammany, and that the effect of it 
would be to strengthen the very forces in the 
Democratic party Which hated Mr. Cleveland 
and would do everything they could to com- 
pass his defeat. The triumph of Flower, the 
defeat of Mills by Crisp, and the absolute sub- 
jection of the Democratic State Committee in 
New York and all the Democratic leaders to 
Senator Hill have verified this prediction. 


Minneapolis Journal (Ind.-Rep.), Feb. 11.— 
The New York Sun sneers at the opposition to 
Hill ; but there is no doubt that it is having its 
effect upon the Democracy of the West and 
Northwest. The demand is for a Western 
Democrat as the Presidential candidate, and it 
begins to look as if the Hill-Murphy-Croker 
combination of New York will suddenly dis- 
cover that, while it is comparatively easy work 
to gag a State, it is somewhat difficult to gag a 
national convention. 


PREDICTIONS. 


New York Evening Post (Ind.), Feb. 12.— 
The Democrats of the country are making it 
very plain that they have no doubt about the 
bogus quality of Mr. Hill’s Democracy. In 
fact, the flood of condemnation which has been 
pouring over him and his pretensions for the 
past week has removed all possibility of serious 
consideration of him as a candidate by the 
National Convention. 


New York Sun (Dem.), Feb. 16.—Will Hill 
be nominated by the Democratic National 
Convention? ‘‘ Nominated ?” said one of the 
shrewdest of Republican politicians the other 
day. ‘‘ Why, he will be nominated by accla- 
mation. No other candidate will be thought 
of.” This seems rather surprising, doesn’t it ? 
But if it should turn out so, no genuine Demo- 
crat will utter a breath of sorrow. But the 
best of it is that if Hill should be nominated, 
he will be elected, sure. He knows no such 
word as fail. 





ONCE AGAIN THE ALGER BOOM. 


Detroit Journal (Rep.), Feb. 12.—The can- 
didacy of Gen. R. A. Alger forthe Republi- 
can nomination for the Presidency has been 
formally announced since the declination of 
James G, Blaine. His numerous friends all 
over Michigan are responding with the same 
enthusiasm which characterized them in 1888, 
and now, having the advantage of more expe- 
rience and their favorite’s wider circle of ac- 
quaintance to aid them, it is safe to predict 
that they will make a vigorous campaign. If 
General Alger should succeed in winning the 
great prize, it would be a high honor to the 
State of Michigan. 


St. Louts Globe-Democrat (Rep.), Feb. 12.— 
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can nomination, but the boys will spend all the 
money for him that he chooses to squander in 
trying to get it. 


New-York Sun (Dem.), Feb. 11.—What is 
this about Gen. Russell A. Alger of Michigan 
as a Republican candidate for President on 
a platform of Patriotism and Pensions? The 
various biographies of General Alger dwell 
more in detail upon the beginning of his mili- 
tary services than on the end. He was Major 
in the 2d Michigan Cavalry, General Sheridan’s 
old regiment. On Oct. 16, 1862, he was pro- 
moted to be Lieutenant-Colonel of the 6th 
Michigan Cavalry. Subsequently he was 
transferred to the 5th Michigan Cavalry and 
became its Colonel. In September, 1864, 
Colonel Alger and his regiment were in the 
Shenandoah Valley taking part in Sheridan’s 
great campaign against Jubal Early. About 
the first of that month Colonel Alger applied 
for ten days’ leave of absence, The ap- 
plication was disapproved and returned by 
his division commander, Gen. Wesley Mer- 
ritt, because of the active operations then 
in progress. Upon the return of his ap- 
plication for leave disapproved, Colonel Alger 
left his regiment and went to Washington 
without leave. There he procured a detail on 
court martial duty in that city. This fact was 
reported to General Merritt, who reported it in 
turn to General Sheridan, who brought the 
matter to the attention of the War Department, 
recommending that Colonel Alger be dishon- 
orably discharged from the service for being 
absent without leave. In consequence of that 
recommendation from Philip H. Sheridan, 
Col. Russell A. Alger was discharged from 
the service on Sept. 20, 1864. The record 
does not read that he was ‘‘ dishonorably dis- 
charged.” The punishment recommended by 
General Sheridan was softened, and he was 
merely discharged. The incident terminated 
his military career. After the war was over 
he procured in some way the brevet of Briga- 
dier-General and Major-General of Volunteers. 
These facts are not stated in the current bio- 
graphical sketches relating to Gen. Russell 
Absent Alger. 

{Mr. Alger telegraphed to the Sux an indignant re- 
ply to this editorial. He said that his absence was due 
to sickness, and that the recommendation for his dis- 
charge came from General Custer, who (he intimated) 
was animated by malignant motives. In conclusion 
he requested that it be ascertained how it happened 


that this piece of secret history was permitted to leak 
out of the War Department.] 


™ St. Louis Republic (Dem.), Feb. 13.—Now, 
Mr. Steve Elkins is Secretary of War. Mr. 
Elkins is a member of the Anchor-to-Wind- 
ward contingent of the Blaine following, and 
the New York Suz is the confidential organ of 
that contingent. Mr. Alger wishes to know 
who gave out the record from the War De- 
partment, of which Mr. Elkins is Secretary. 
No doubt Mr. Alger reasons that thirty years 
ago he was one of several thousand Colonels, 
and that Mr. Dana’s memory would net have 
charged itself thus with what was then a very 
unimportant event. And he is not likely to be 
deceived by the ridiculous false pretence that 
the Sun isa Democratic newspaper. A Dem- 
ocratic partisan having such evidence as the 
Sun claims to have on Mr. Alger would have 
held it until after his nomination and then 
‘*sprungiton him” as the candidate of the 
Republican party. Hence, Mr. Alger is much 
interested in finding more about the exact con- 
nection between the War Department and the 
editorial rooms of the New York Sum. Mr. 
Alger, doubtless, has his theory. The Aepudlic 
has a constantly increasing number of facts, all 
going to show that the Anchor-to-Windward 
gang is running the Harrison Administration, 
and it intends to renominate Harrison at all 
hazards. ‘Thereis a knife sticking under Mr. 
Alger’s fifth political rib at present, and the 
initials on the haft are ‘‘ J. G. B.” 


Detroit Free Press (Dem.), Feb. 12.—But 
for his[Mr. Alger’s] own statement as to the 
tact of a recommendation being made for his 
discharge, nobody in Michigan would pay 
much heed to the story of the Sum, or to any 


General Alger can never secure the Republi-| story put forward on its authority, In the 
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light of that statement it is clear that there is 
a foundation for the Sun’s story; but even 
with that conceded, nobody in Michigan, 
where General Alger is known, will ques- 
tion that his military career was in every way 
honorable, or doubt that any impression which 
his superior officers may have had to the con- 
trary was a mistaken one, ‘There are -differ- 
ences of opinion among his fellow-citizens as 
to his qualifications for the Presidency, but as 
a man, a citizen, and a soldier he stands before 
them without reproach. 





AWEARY OF THE MUGWUMP. 

Boston Pilot, Feb. 13.—It is not easy to un- 
derstand the logic of the ‘‘ Independents” who 
declare that they will vote for Mr. Blaine, if 
nominated, in preference to any Democratic 
candidate but one. The original reason for the 
existence of the Mugwump was his dislike of 
Mr. Blaine. When that gentleman was nom- 
inated, in 1884, they deserted fromthe Repub- 
lican party and afflicted the Democracy with 
their baleful support. They do not pretend 
that Mr. Blaine is a different man from what 
he was eight years ago; and they would not 
admit it possible that they themselves are any 
better or wiser than they then were. They 
have merely discovered that the Democratic 
party, while willing to welcome their support, 
is not disposed to accept their dictation. 
Therefore, they threaten to ruin if they can- 
not rule,no matter if the ruin involve the 
country as well as the party. It is not a 
patriotic resolve; but nobody ever suspected a 
Mugwump of love for any country but England. 
The Mugwumps supported the Democratic 
candidate in’ 1884, but he was elected, not- 
withstanding. They did their humble best to 
discredit Mr. Cleveland’s Administration by 
their arrogance and impracticability, and he 
was defeated in the contest of 1888. They 
profess to be advocates of tariff reform and 
civil service reform, and undying foes to the 
Force Bill, the pension extr-vagance, and the 
policy of Protection. Yet they declare they 
will vote for the party which is opposed to re- 
form of the tariff and civil service and pledged 
to the Force Bill, to unlimited pensions, to 
Protection, and all the heresies of the Repub- 
lican party. And they avow this unpatriotic 
purpose simply and solely because they are 
not allowed to dictate the Democratic nomi- 
nation. Wedo not say that the Democratic 
party will not miss the Mugwump; but it will 
be as a man misses an offensive neighbor after 
he moves away, an aching tooth after it is 
drawn, a bad odor after the wind changes. 
The Mugwump has some negative virtues; he 
is not numerous, for one thing; for another, he 
is prone to change sides. This insures for him 
the gratitude of at least one party—that which 
he leaves. 


MR. SPRINGER’S TARIFF POLICY. 

Christian Union (New York), Feb. 13.—The 
Democratic party is certainly coming to a part- 
ing of the ways. Cleveland and Hill, Mills 
and Crisp do not belong in the same organiza- 
tion. They are radically different types of 
men. Mr. Springer’s plan for combining these 
factions is ingenious, and may be temporarily 
successful, but can hardly be more than that, 
though the Democratic members of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives have accepted his plan of campaign 
upon the tariff question. Instead of introduc- 
ing a general bill reducing the tariff all along 
the line, upon some principle of tariff reform, 
they will attack it piecemeal, by introducing a 
succession of bills making bindingwine free, 
salt free, lumber free, and so on as far as the 
rank and file of their party compel them to 
advance. Upon the Republican Senate and 
Republican President will be placed the re- 
sponsibility of rejecting these exceptionally 
popular measures. This programme, of course, 
is more radical than Senator Hill’s proposal to 
advance by simply repealing the McKinley 
Bill and going back to the Republican tariff of 
1883. Yet it is the line of march urged by the 
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rected toward immediate gains for the party 
by means of strategy, rather than ultimate vic- 
tory for its principle by means of hard fight- 
ing. As a piece of strategy, however, which 
will dispense with the necessity of making 
more converts to tariff reform, and will array 
as few corporate interests as possible against 
the party, it is not to be improved upon. Its 
only weakness is that it fails to call forth the 
enthusiasm of the better element of the party 
—and especially the younger element—in the 
way that Mr. Mills’s programme of free raw 
materials and a revenne tariff upon everything 
else does call it forth. The difference between 
the two is that Mr. Mills has a principle for 
which he feels almost a religious devotion, 
while the Hill-Crisp wing cares, apparently, 
only for party victory. 


THE REPUBLICAN GERRYMANDER IN OHIO. 
—The Republican Congressional Redistricting 
Bill that has passed the Senate of Ohio and 
will likely pass the House and Lecome a law is 
the most outrageously unfair and partisan 
gerrymander in the history of any State in the 
Union. Nothing can prevent its becoming a 


between the Sherman and Foraker factions 
causes the latter to kill the measure gotten up 
especially to benefit Sherman’s henchmen. The 
bi!l makes sixteen of the twenty-one districts 
absolutely Reruviican, and gives but five to the 
Democrats for their 425,000 votes in the State. 
In the present Congress there are fourteen 
the gerrymander the Democrats made two 
lican plurality McKinley received last fall’ the 
Republicans could easily elect eleven of the 
twenty-one Congressmen and have a fair 
chance for two more. The pending gerry- 
mander violates all the political traditions of 
both parties, sunders districts associated to- 
gether for over half a century and brings 
counties into districts of dissimilar associations 
and which were never before joined together 
for any Congressional or political purposes.— 
Dispatch from Columbus, New York Herald, 
Feb. 14. 


THE LEADER OF THE BLAINE IRISHMEN 
[Blaine’s] letter, under God, is the ultimate 
judge of what he ought or ought not to do. It 
is doubtful, however, if Mr. Blaine asked God 
as to what he ought to do when he took pen in 
hand in this particular case. It is certain he 
did sot take counsel of the heart-wishes and 
patriotic aspirations of the American people. 
The altitude to which Blaine drew his genuine 
admirers was loftier and nobler than office. It 
was as high as the eagle in the empyrean and 
as maiestic as the starry fiag of our country. 
Among his warmest admirers none surpassed 
and but few equaled the [Irish support that he 


won in 1884, that fought for the honor of his 





| rallied with enthusiasm to his call in 1888, and 
| that hoped to make a fight for him—oh! such 
|a fight as no campaign ever saw before—in this 
coming battle of 1892. To Blaine will belong 
the love and the devotion of this warm-hearted 
people down to the latest day! There is that 
within us which passeth show, nevertheless we 
have not been abie altogether to hide our feel- 
ings.—Jrish World (New York), Feb. 13. 


FOREIGN MATTERS. 





THE BANKRUPTCY OF PORTUGAL. 

London Globe, Feb, 1.—The financial state- 
ment just presented to the Portuguese Cortes 
is a confession of national insolvency. Not 
only has the floating debt become swollen to 
utterly unmanagable proportions, but the Gov- 
ernment cannot see its way to create an equi- 
librium between receipts and expenditures 
without breaking faith with the bondholders. 
They were given the option between being 
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subjected to an additional income tax of 30 per 
cent., or submitting to a 50 per cent. reduction 
of the interest which the State covenanted to 
pay when it borrowed their money. The only 
excuse for this repudiation is that of necessity; 
Portugal has lapsed into actual bankruptcy, 
both present and prospective, through blindly 
continuing to spend far beyond her income. It 
is the case of Argentina over again; as in that 
instance, so in this, loan-mongering on com- 
paratively easy terms tempted every Govern- 
ment to indulge in extravagant expenditure and 
to relegate retrenchment to its successor. The 
present Ministry is in nowise responsible; on 
the contrary, it deserves some credit for facing 
the desperate situation courageously. But it 
remains to be se a whether Portuguese patri- 
otism will accept the onerous burdens proposed 
by Senhor Martins. The official classes in 
particular are called upon to ijisplay quite 
heroic self-abnegation. First of all they are 
subjected to a special tax on their salaries, 
ranging between 5 per cent. and 20 per cent, 
Next, they have their pockets dipped into by 
a large augmentation of the ‘‘ supplementary 
tax,” which was added in July, 1890, to all 
these existingtaxes. Finally, if they are bond- 
holders, as many of them are, the State keeps 
back 30 percent. of the interest they have 
been accustomed to receive. Itis not in human 
nature for officials or any other people to rel- 
ish such cruel fleecing as this,and we should 
not be surprised if their furious discontent com- 
pelled Senhor Martins to greatly modify his 
proposals. In that case it would be well for 
| the Government to consider the expediency of 
selling some of those possessions of Portugal 
| which, valueless as they are to her, would com- 
mand a good price from Powers which have 
| the means of making them valuable, 
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| ENGLISH AND GERMAN RIVALRY FOR PORTUGAL'S 
COLONIES, 

Kélnische Zeitung (Cologne Gazette), Jan, 29. 
—It was foreseen by the well informed that the 
financial embarrassments of Portugal would, 
notwithstanding all disavowals, eventually 
cause her [to sell a part of her colonial posses- 
sions. The time seems to be nigh. The new 
Minister of Finance, Oliveira Martins, has 
officially admitted, in reply to repeated inter- 
rogations, that the Portuguese Government 
has under consideration the idea of disposing 
of some of the colonies. It is not to be won- 
dered at that songs of jubilee are sounded 
forthwith by the English press, and that it is 
declared to be self-evident that Portugal will 
think of no other purchaser than England. 
The intimation coming from the British news- 
papers that England will not permit cer- 
tain possessions—as, for example, Goa—to 
pass into other than English hands, is in no 
way to be resented from the German point of 
view. With equal justice it is maintained that 
England is entitled by treaty to the right 
of purchase of that portion of Mozambique ly- 
| ing south of the Zambesi. But it would show a 
very poor understanding of English public 
| opinion to suppose that Great Britain is in- 
clined to rest content with what is indisputably 

hers by right, and to refrain from giving an- 
other illustration of unsatiable greed for terri- 
tory. Inthe Alorning Post we read that Eng- 
land will not suffer any other nation to acquire 
| the mouths of the Zambesi; and the S¢. James's 
| Gazette rises to remark that it is within the 
bounds of possibility that even Germany will 
sell her East African continental possessions in 
order to rid herself of the discouraging and cost- 
ly business involved! It is the urgentduty of the 
German Government to see and utilize the 
present opportunity to at least make partial 
amends forthe disadvantages experienced by 
Germany in her dealings with England respect- 
ing Africa, and to submit to the Portuguese 
| Government an offer for as much of the Mo- 
zambique colony as lies north of the Zambesi 
and adjacent to German territory, with a view 
to adding to our possessions in East Africa a 
part of the navigable stream that penetrates to 
the interior of the continent. It is the last 
chance, and if it is not seized our colonies will 
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be hedged in on all sides by British colonies, 
and will eventually be crushed in their em- 
brace. 





MALADMINISTRATION AND CORRUP- 
TION IN RUSSIA. 


London Economist, Jan. 23.—In Russia, 
more than in any other despotism, except, 
perhaps, that of China, the execution of-the 
good intentions of the central authority de- 
pends upon a host of little men, always badly 
paid and usually inert as regards everything 
outside a routine which takes up their whole 
time. That is the case, of course, more or 
less in all Governments, but in free communi- 
ties it is corrected by the fact that the ultimate 
master, the public, is omnipresent, and in all 
responsible despotisms such as those of India 
and the Crown colonies by the fact that speech 
is free, at all events, to officials. In Russia 
the orders from headquarters grow weaker 
and weakeras they descend through the hier- 
archy of officials, until they are evaded by the 
actual administrators, who know that com- 
plaints will be few, and that when they 
are formidable they can be stopped en route. 
In an emergency like the present, extending 
over whole provinces and involving the condi- 
tion of millions of scattered households, effect- 
ive supervision from above is impossible, and 
as the people dare not complain there is in 
practice no supervision at all. The good man 
works himself out, and the bad man plunders, 
equally without notice from what is called 
‘the Government,” and which is, in reality a 
taxing machine. And, finally, in emergencies, 
and especially in emergencies diffused over 
such extensive areas, the Russian peasantry, 
especially the best side of it, protects bad ad- 
ministration. They are a patient, enduring 
people, liable at moments, no doubt, to bursts 
of extreme fury, but, as a rule, placable 
enough, and when they are once convinced 
that their calamity is ordained of beaven 
—as a great drought, for example, must 
always appear to be—are prepared to endure 
it, even if it cause death, uncomplainingly. 
They are, too, singularly untruthful in a self- 
defensive and non-malicious way, and, if they 
think it expedient, will render inquiry into 
facts hopeless, while their improvidence sur- 
passes that of children, or of that class among 
our own countrymen—now growing, we hope, 
much smaller—who on Saturday morning 
never possess a penny. It is next to impossi- 
ble to stir such a population to resistance or 
any unusual display of energy; and with mil- 
lions of such men, dispersed over territories as 
large as many kingdoms, the officials, more 
especially when the people are cowed by the 
fear of famine, find it easy to deal as they 
please. We do not suppose they intend any 
particular cruelty or harm, but the money 
sticks as it descends, the provisions get worse 
and worse with every transfer, orders are 
obeyed or transgressed at discretion, and in 
the end the hidden central power, which hears 
nothing except after long delays, might almost 
as well not exist. Even the faithful officials— 
of whom there are many in Russia, or the 
Empire would go to pieces—act in a sort of 
twilight, seeing and hearing a mere pertion of 
the facts, while the unfaithful live secure from 
all punishment except by a chance which they 
no more seriously dread than an English sur- 
geon, though he knows how numerous such 
accidents are, dreads his own special chance of 
a broken limb. Russia will this year pay an 
awful penalty for a system which, to protect 
its dignity, as it fancies, allows of no publicity 
and no appeal against any apparently authori- 
tative official decree. 


THE EGYPTIAN PEOPLE. 

Le Bosphore Egyptien (Cairo), Jan. 24.— 
Egypt has two kinds of inhabitants. One is, 
so to speak, autochthonous or distinctively na- 
tive, consisting of fellahs and Copts whose re- 
semblance tothe subjectsof the Pharaohs is such 
that their Egyptian origin may be traced to the 
remotest antiquity; the other is made up of 
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representatives of conquering nations, and of 
others who have come from abroad—Turks, 
Albanians, Armenians, Greeks, and Europeans 
of various nationalities. The inhabitants of 
the first class, whose extraction is that of 
slaves, manifest continued indifference as to 
who shall be their master. “They know only 
how to obey. They refuse to be instructed, 
and ail attempts made by the English to teach 
the Egyptian youth of this class in the schools 
have failed. The inhabitants of the second 
class, those who have come from various Euro- 
pean countries and crossed with each otier and 
with Asiatics, are well on the way toward build- 
ing upa generation as different from the gen- 
erations that have preceded the present one as 
from the fellahs. The destinies of Egypt are 
in their hands, and it is to them that our 
country must look for assurance of a rela- 
tive independence—all the independence, in 
fact, that it can hope for, a_ position 
of effective neutrality under the  protec- 
tion of the Powers. Industrious, active, 
ambitious, understanding clearly that the 
great modern force is education and therefore 
sending their young in numbers to the schools 
of France, Germany, Italy,and Greece, they 
feel profoundly the need of being masters of 
their own interests and future. They are be- 
coming, ina word, arich Third Estate, capa- 
ble of taking an initiative which will be power- 
fully supported by all who desire to see Egypt 
great and strong, because they are her friends 
and do not want to have me:ichandise made 
of her. 


WHEN ENGLAND WILL EVACUATE. 

St. James’s Gazette (London), Feb. 3.—The 
Daily News complains that Lord Salisbury 
said ‘‘ nothing important about Egypt.” Why 
should Lord Salisbury say anything about 
Egypt? There is nothing for a Conservative 
statesman to say about Egypt. The world 
knows what the Ministry means to do and not 
to do on that subject. We stay in Egypt till it 
is time for us to go—ourselves being the 
judges. 


THE SPANISH ANARCHISTS. 


New York Evening Post, Feb. 15.— The 
Anarchistic outbreaks in Spain are probably 
only sporadic, though many Spaniards are re- 
calling the work of the Black Hand under 
Alphonso XII., and fearing that the present 
disturbances imply a reorganization of that 
society. But the better opinion seems to be 
that a certain amount of floating Socialistic 
doctrine, combined with the extraordinary 
series of calamities which Spain has suffered 
during the past year, has been enough to lead 
to the semi-organized attempts at blundering 
which have past themselves off as uprisings of 
Anarchists. There can be no question that the 
condition of the average Spanish laborer is a 
hard one. A Spanish correspondent of the 


Journal des Débats, writing of the very prov- 


ince where the recent disorders and executions 
occurred, not long ago detailed the low wages 
and hard treatment of the agricultural laborers, 
and showed how open they were to the Anar- 
chistic propaganda. In the north of Spain, on 
the other hand, the striking miners avow their 
aim to bring about a ‘‘ social revolution,” and 
in their zeal and strong organization and en- 
listment of women in the cause, they recall the 
beginnings and spirit of the revolution of 1868, 
which brought about the downfall of Isabella 
and her methods of government. But there 
appears to be ro general aympathy with the 
movement, and the Government can count 
upon the coéperation of all political parties in 
putting down the agitators with a rough hand. 


FRANCE, MOROCCO, AND TOUAT. 


Journal des Debats (Paris), Jan. 17.—For 
some time past there has been much excite- 
ment among the inhabitants of Tangier; but, 
so far as we can judge, the cause of the distur- 
bance has been wholly local. Morocco, like 


Turkey, isa point from which Europe can be | 
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sires such a thing, and France, if it be possible, 
least of all. The French Government, as was 
its duty, has sent war vessels to Tangier; Eng- 
land, Spain, and Italy have done the same. 
Yet the English press talks about the ambition 
of France in thus dispatching ships, and 
sounds the tocsin of alarm. The crisis which 
has occurred at Tangier was caused by the 
discontent of the Kabyle population with its 
Governor. It is a quarrel with which we have 
nothing to do. If the Governor has done 
wrong, if he has made the exactions of 
which he is accused, that is the business 
of the Sultan and not of the European 
Powers, Morocco is an independent 
country and no one has the right to 
take sides with the Governor against the popu- 
iation or with the population against the Gov- 
ernor. Our sole interest and our sole duty, at 
Tangier, are concerned with the safety of our 
fellow-countrymen. If that is threatened we 
ought to be there to watch over them; if that 
is actually interfered with, we must be there to 
guarantee it. The English press has seen fit 
to mix up Tangier with Touat, going so far as 
to say that France will take the initiative in 
dismembering Morocco, beginning at ‘Touat. 
Touat does not belong to Morocco. At pres- 
ent Touat belongs to no country. It is part, 
if we may be allowed to use such a vile word, 
of the ‘‘ hinterland” of Algeria. The question 
of Touat we shall treat as and when we 
please, but it is an Algerian question, in regard 
to which we shall not ask the advice of any 
one. 


PLIABLE GERMAN CONSERVATIVES.—Prince 
Bismarck has not yet given his opinion on the 
Elementary Schools Bill. ‘The other day his 
Hamburg organ, however, published a few 
sentences on the matter, from which it is to be 
inferred that he does not approve of it. The 
Conservatives who support the bill are charac- 
terized by the Hamburg paper as follows: 
‘* There is no doubt that the Conservatives, as 
a responsible party, have given up their inde- 
pendence, and have become a mere Govern- 
ment fraction whose decisions are principally 
controlled by their desire to prove obliging in 
higher quarters. One wishes to be promoted, 
the other is thinking of his son’s career, the 
third aspires to be decorated, the fourth is 
anxious to receive invitations from Court for 
his family. We fear that the mania for mo- 
mentary advantage will have its revenge on the 
party inthe future.”"—D/ispatch from Berlin, 
London Daily News, Jan. 30. 


SOCIAL TOPICS. 


GIGANTIC COMBINATIONS OF CAPI- 
bi iy) PS 
THE CONSOLIDATION OF THE ANTHRACITE COAL 
ROADS AND THE ELECTRICAL COMPANIES. 
Philadelphia Times, Feb. 11. — President 


| McLeod, of the Reading Railroad Company, 


has finally consummated a harmonious union 
of all the important anthracite transportation 
lines of the State, with the single exception of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and as a 
financial and business operation it has not been 
equaled in magnitude, nor in its far-reaching 
purposes, by any other railroad deal of modern 
times. In brief, the Reading becomes the 
lessee of the Lehigh Valley and the New Jer- 
sey Central roads for ggg years in considera- 
tion of guaranteed dividends of 7 per cent. to 
each, with the addition of one-half of the sur 
plus net profits to the stockholders; and a syn- 
dicate that is in sympathy and acting in accord 
with the Reading has become owner of the 
controlling interest of the Delaware & Lacka- 
wanna. Thus the four great anthracite coal 
lines which penetrate the anthracite region 
and depend upon it chiefly for their traffic, will 
come practically under one direction and cut- 
throat competition will be summarily ended. 
New York Evening Telegram, Feb. 11.—The 
points in which the country is chiefly concerned 
are these: A combination has been made 
whereby practically a single corporate interest 
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Nation’s fundamental industries. This end 
gained, the existing laws of certain States 
against railway consolidations are evaded by 
the creation of atrust. Some of the greatest 
capitalists of the Nation are in this coal trust, 
and it is the greatest product, the most con- 
summate flower of the trust idea which this 
people and this age have been called upon to 
contemplate or may be called upon to grapple 
with. 

New York World, Feb. 14.—The consolida- 
tion of the four coal-carrying railroads com- 
plete a monopoly which has been in process of 
formation for years. It gives to a single or- 
ganized group of men practically absolute con- 
trol of the entire anthracite coal product of 
America. It empowers these men to deter- 
mine how much coal the miners shall take out 
of the ground, for how many days in the year 
they shall have work and wages, and for how 
many days they shall be impoverished by idle- 
ness. It enables them to fix the price of 
anthracite coal without reference to any law 
of supply and demand, and without considera- 
tion of the cost of production. Jt authorizes 
these men arbitrarily to increase, diminish, or 
completely cut off the supply of coal to great 
cities and to factories that employ thousands 
of workmen. In a word, these men have 
seized upon the whole of one of the country’s 
most important natural resources. They have 
made exclusively their own a vast natural 
wealth which should minister to the prosperity 
of all. They have cornered the resources of 
the everlasting hills. Thatsuch monopolizing 
of natural resources is evil and dangerous 
there can be no doubt. Or, if one be in doubt, 
he has only to reflect upon the inevitable result 
of doing the same thing with respect to other 
resources that are the common heritage of 
men. The logical outcome of the monopolis- 
tic policy is the concentration in the hands of 
the few not only of all wealth, but of all the 
means of producing wealth, and the reduction 
of the rest of mankind to a slavery not the less 
actual because it is called by another name. 


New York Tribune, Feb. 12.—The great 
combination of anthracite coal producing and 
carrying companies is naturally regarded by 
the public with apprehension. It is inferred 
at once that the object is to advance the price 
of coal, and as almost every industry and every 
family in the Eastern States must depend upon 
this fuel, the possible advance in the cost goes 
home to the pockets of all. Recent declara- 
tions of some managers have strengthened the 
impression that higher prices are intended. 
One of them mildly remarked that the public 
would not feel a difference of 50 cents a ton, 
but to the companies it would mean $20,000,- 
ooo more profit every year. The Reading, 
Jersey Central, Lehigh Valley, and Lacka- 
wanna now take to market about three-quar- 
ters of the coal output, or about 30,000,000 out 
of 40,000,000 tons last year, and it is believed 
that the Reading can nearly double its output, 
and will have to increase it greatly in order to 
make satisfactory returns for its security 
holders, unless the price realized can be much 
advanced. 

Philadelphia Ledger, Feb, 12.—The first ef- 
fect of the change will be that of securing as 
fair prices for coal abroad as at home. The 
manufacturers of this State will pay no more, 
but probably less, for their supplies, while the 
price tothose of distant places will be suffi- 
ciently high to insure just profits. The ad- 
vanced price to foreign consumers, which will 
furnish larger revenues to them, will not be 
the only gain made by the adoption of a com- 
mon policy by the lately contending compan- 
ies. A material saving will be made by dis- 
pensing with the numerous sale agents that 
the competing companies felt obliged to em- 
ploy to make sales, and to whom, large per- 
centages were paid. 


The People (Socialist, New York), Feb. 14.— 


The consolidation of the anthracite coal in-| 


dustry was practically effected by a permanent 
arrangement, or association, which places un- 
der one management the production and trans- 
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| portation of that class of coal. 
labsorption of its competitors the Reading 
| Railroad Company (of unsavory repute) be- 
comes the second largest corporation in the 
United States, controlling interests which in 
the aggregate represent a capital cf $600,000,- 
ooo, and employing an army of 100,000 men. 
The details of the combination and its import 
tothe consumers of coal have been so widely 
published that we need not waste any comment 
thereon. We may simply remind our readers 
of two significant facts in connection with it: 
(1) That the Vanderbilts, although they do not 
appear, are behind it; and (2) that a law had 
been passed for the obvious purpose of pre- 
venting such a combination, but that Vander- 
bilt’s lawyer rode through the legal web witha 
coach and four. In the second place the same 
Vanderbilts effected the consolidation of two 
companies (the Edison and the Thomson- 
Houston) that control many of the patents for 
electric lighting and for the adaptation of elec- 
tric force to other purposes. The capitaliza- 
tion of this new concern is $50,000,000. 
Its only competitor in this vast field of in- 
dustry is the Westinghouse Company, which 
wi!l probably enter the combination ona golden 
bridge if it does not prefer ruin to the loss of 
its independence. 


New Nation (Edward Bellamy’s Paper, Bos- 
ton), Feb. 13. —The public cannot keep too sharp 
an eye upon the consolidations of companies 
which manufacture electric plants and machin- 
ery. Electricity is the coming motor, and 
business consolidations that place the machin- 
ery generating this power in the hands of a few 
speculators will affect trade and commerce 
more vitally than a score of tariff bills. ‘The 
recent consolidation of the Edison General 
Electric Company and the Thomson-Houston 
Company means the cumulative force of some 
600 letters-patent and millions of money under 
one management. 


THE Fors OF THE LOTTERY SHOULD NOT 
BE Too CoNFIDING.—It will not do to be too 
sanguine. Men who would concoct and con- 
duct such a scheme as the Louisiana Lottery 
have neither very fine moral ideas nor a very 
thin-skinned moral nature. They may retreat 
in order to lie inambush. They are shrewd 
and politic, and under a show of yielding to 
public sentiment may be sharpening or chang- 
ing their weapons for another attack. Their 
apparent concessions will help to win them 
public favor, and they may count on this for 
future use. There may be strong political 
considerations behind their movement, and a 
promise of remuneration in return for seeming 
surrender now. At least the anti-lottery forces 
must be kept in camp ready for action. The 
fox assumes a kneeling attitude, it is true, and 
looks devout. The sight is so unusual, so sur- 
prising indeed, that it fairly hypnotizes the on- 
lookers. The fox may take advantage of this 
deluded condition of his foes to steal a march 
to the hennery. By all means let the chicken 
coop be kept locked. The decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States that the 
Anti-Lottery Postal Law is constitutional, 
dealt the heaviest blow that the lottery power 
has felt since its existence. If necessary this 
must be followed by National legislation, hav- 
ing for its sole object the uprooting of the 
deadly upas tree from American soil. If the 
work has already been accomplished so much 
the better. We are simply a little cautious 
about accepting such a conclusion.—7he O6- 
server (New York), Feb. 11. 





THE LIQUOR ISSUE. 


WORTHLESSNESS OF LICENSE 
RESTRICTIONS. 

Harper's Weekly, Feb. 13.—The Zimes re- 
{cently presented a view of excise legis!ation 
which was novel and worthy of attention. It 
says that under the present laws everybody 
who chooses sells liquor, and ‘‘ if there were 
no law upon the subject, there is no reason to 
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By the virtual| suppose that there would be any more bar- 
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rooms opened, that they would be opened in 
any different places, or that there would be any 
more liquor drank.” ‘This is an unusual view 
of the subject, but it is not without reason. 
Nobody doubts that anyone who wishes a 
dram can readily find it, nor that there is any 
effective restriction of the sale of liquor on 
Sundays. Is it better that what is undeniably 
done should be done in violation of law by 
bribery, and without punishment either of the 
offense or the bribery, or that it should be per- 
mitted by the absence of restrictive law? Does 
not the situation show a public apathy which 
makes an effective restriction impossible ? And 
reasoning upon the principles of the Govern- 
ment, is not the popular approval of a party 
which, as a party, is notoriously in practical 
alliance with the liquor interest which has pre- 
pared and introduced this bill, a substantial 
popular approval of the bill? Can any effectual 
legislation be reasonably anticipated from this 
Legislature, and if it could be, would it be 
enforced? This is the question which the 
Zimes practically asks, and to which there 
seems to be no answer satisfactory to the hon- 
est friends of temperance. 


OFFICIAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR EVILS 
IN NEW YORK. 


From a sermon by the Rev. Dr. C. H. Park- 
hurst, Feb. 14.—In its municipal life our city 
is thoroughly rotten. Here is animmense city 
reaching out arms of evangelization to every 
quartér of the globe; and yet every step that 
we take looking tothe moral betterment of this 
city has to be taken directly in the teeth of the 
damnable pack of administrative bloodhounds 
that are fattening themselves on the ethical 
flesh and blood of our citizenship. We have a 
right to demand that the Mayor and those 
associated with him in administering the affairs 
of this municipality should not put obstructions 
in the path of our ameliorating endeavors; and 
they do. There is not a form under which 
the devil disguises himself that so perplexes 
us in our efforts or so bewilders us in the 
devising of our schemes as the polluted 
harpies that, under the pretense of governing 
this city, are feeding day and night on its quiv- 
ering vitals. They are a lying, perjured, rum- 
soaked, and libidinous lot. If we try to close 
up a house of prostitution or of assignation, 
we, in the guilelessness of our innocent imagi- 
nations, might have supposed that the arm of 
the city Government that takes official cogni- 
zance of such matters, would like nothing so 
well as to watch daytimes and sit up nights for 
the purpose of bringing these dirty malefactors 
to their deserts, On the contrary, the arm of 
the city Government that takes official cogni- 
zance of such matters evinces but a languid 
interest, shows no genius in ferreting out 
crime, prosecutes only when it has to, and has 
a mind so keenly judicial that almost no 
amount of evidence that can be heaped up is 
accepted as sufficient to warrant indictment. 
The same holds true of other institu- 
tions of an allied character. Gambling-houses 
flourish on all these streets almost as 
thick as roses in Sharon. . . . We 
strike the same difficulty again when we 
come to matters of excise. No one can have 
followed the crusade that has been in progress 
these last weeks against unlicensed saloons or 
against saloons that have been open in un- 
licensed hours, and have a solitary shred of 
doubt that every conviction of a saloon-keeper 
is obtainable only by a square fight with the 
constituted anthorities. The police do not 
take the initiative. What has been done during 
the last six weeks has been done because the 
outraged sentiment of decent people voicing 
itself through the press has rendered it impos- 
sible for what we amuse ourselves by calling 
the guardians of the public peace and virtue, 
vulgarly known as the police, to do other- 
wise than bring some criminals to 
justice, or at least to threaten to do so. 
Unless all signs are misleading, your aver- 
age policeman or your average police cap- 
tain is not going to disturb a criminal, if the 
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criminal has means, if he can help it. . . 
I should not be surprised to know that every 
building in this town in which gambling or 
prostitution or the illicit sale of liquor is car- 
ried on has immunity secured to it by a scale 
of police taxation that is as carefully graded 
and as thoroughly systematized as any that 
obtains in the assessment of personal property 
or real estate that is made for the purpose of 
meeting municipal, State, or Federal expenses 
current. The factsdo not always get to the 
surface, but when they do they let in a great 
jot of light into the subterranean mysteries of 
this rum-besotted and Tammany-debauched 
town. . . . Every effort that is made to 
improve character in this city, every effort to 
make men respectable, honest, temperate, and 
sexually clean is a direct blow between the eyes 
of the Mayor and his whole gang of drunken 
and lecherous subordinates, in this sense that 
while we fight iniquity they shield and patron- 
ize it; while we try to convert criminals they 
manufacture them; and they have a hundred 
dollars invested in manufacturing machinery 
to our one invested in converting machinery. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


IMPORTS OF LEMONS AND ORANGES. 


New Orleans Times-Democrat, Feb. 10.—The 
falling off in the importation of Sicilian fruit, 
both at New York and New Orleans, the two 
great landing centers for this commodity, has 
been very noticeable during the present fruit 
season. Far more noticeable, however, has 
been the falling off in oranges than in any 
other kind of fruit. From the beginning of the 
season, Sept. 1, for example, up to Jan. 31, 
only 40,000 boxes of oranges have been im- 
ported at New York, instead of the 200,000 
boxes imported during the corresponding 
period of last year. During the same period, 
the receipts of lemons amounted to 296,000 
boxes in comparison with 400,000 boxes of the 
same months in the previous season, But 
while over the whole season, before it has 
passed, the importation of lemons will almost 
certainly equal, if not exceed, the impor- 
tation of them during previous seasons, it 
is certain that the import of foreign oranges 
will be very much less than it has ever 
been before. The further the season advances, 
the fewer boxes of oranges arrive and the 
greater becomes the arrival of lemons. 
It is thus plain enough that, while the lemon 
imports are increasing in volume, the imports 
of foreign oranges are greatly decreasing. The 
explanation is an easy one, and is compliment- 
ary to our own climate and our own resources. 
We are unable to cultivate lemons, for climatic 
reasons which are beyond our control, and we 
are obliged, in consequence, to import our 
whole supply of them from féreign parts, 
especially Sicily. As our population increases, 
in proportion with it increases our lemon con- 
sumption. It is otherwise with oranges; them 
our climate and soil allow us to cultivate to an 
almost unlimited extent, and of unsurpassed 
quality. And the product of the orange groves 
of Florida and California, but especially the 
former, is fast driving the imported orange 
product out of the American market. Indeed, 
it would not be astonishing if, next season, we 
were not to import oranges at all. Thus, not 
in breadstuffs and meat products alone, but 
also, as we see, in one of the most important 
articles of fruit, the United States is the most 
self-sufficient country in the world. 


Tue Pustic Spirir AND FATHERLY Fore- 
THOUGHT OF THE LOUISIANA LorTrERY Man.— 
John A. Morris has been the most liberal sup- 
porter of the turf that America has ever known, 
and it is doubtful if any other owner in any 
other country has spent so much money, com- 
bined with hard work on his own part, to de- 
velop, stimulate, and improve racing. For 
several seasons he has had an extremely large 
stable in training, and has paid his trainer 
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trainer in the world ever received. Both Mr. 
Morris and his son like to win races, and the 
more races they win the better they are pleased. 
It is indispensable, in fact, for them to win 
many rich stakes and purses, or the receipts of 
the stable at the end of each season would 
fall far below the enormous expenditure. 
Consider what Mr. Morris has done for the 
turf in constructing so magnificent a pleasure 
resort as Morris Park. No other private per- 
son in any country has ever put so much of his 
individual fortune into a race course. Iam 
informed, on the best authority, that the total 
of the outlay up to this time on Morris Park 
is almost $2,250,000—something over $2,- 
200,000. No other race-course in the world 
has approached this one in_ costliness. 
He was not actuated by sordid motives in 
planning and constructing Morris Park. He 
desired to gratify his taste for racing, and 
wished to make it a great public place for 
recreation and amusement; and he wished, 
moreover, to give his oldest son, Alfred H. 
Morris, the direction, supervision, and manage- 
ment of the whole tremendous enterprise. 
Young Mr. Morris’s health failed. His physi- 
cians told his father that it would be dangerous 
and probably fatal for him to attempt to study 
law and to practice. They declared that the 
young man must be out of doors as much as 
possible. John A, Morris decided that the 
best way to interest and divert his son’s mind, 
to give him responsibilities, duties, and labors 
which would occupy him ina gratifying and 
satisfactory way and would tend to promote 
his health rather than to impair it, was by con- 
Structing the finest race course in America and 
giving the management of it to his son —A7v- 
thur F. Bowers in Truth (New York), Feb, 13. 


THE 33D DEGREE.—The papers of Chicago 
proclaim the joyful news that the Hon. Thom- 
as W. Palmer, President of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, has been made a ‘thigh 
mason.” He has been lifted up to the 33d 
degree; and this puts him on the very topmost 
floor in the Eiffel tower of masonry. In the 
ordinary course of masonic evolution Mr. 
Palmer must have waited several months 


tion for the people of Chicago a royal dispen- 
sation was granted in this case by the Sanhe- 
drim, and he got his degree at ‘‘a special 
council of Sovereign Grand Inspectors-General 
33d Degree, Ancient and Accepted Scottish 


imposing titles oppress the soul with reveren- 
tial awe, and the wonder is that such exalted 
rank is possible to be attained by mortal man 
in three or four hours, which according to the 
papers was all the time occupied in the cere- 
monial drill necessary to qualify Mr. Palmer. 
Fain would I know this cabalistic 33d degree, 
and why its wisdom is hid. There must be 
something sacred in this esoteric masonry, or 
it would not be so jealously guarded. I am as 
inquisitive as Bluebeard’s wife was when she 
unlocked the forbidden door, and I have al- 
ways thought that in that fatal investigation 
she was looking for the 33d degree. She knew 
that Bluebeard had it, and she thought he 
kept it locked up in that mysterious room. 
Thackeray tells us in one of his books that he 
also was consumed by a desire to explore its 
mazes. When he failed, he thought it sour 
grapes and said, ‘‘ I suspect it’s a humbug after 
all.” — AZ. M. Trumbull, in the Open Court 
(Chicago). ; 


INTERESTING LITERARY ENTERPRISE.—We 
have received a copy of a confidential cir- 
cular which, we are informed, has been sent 
out very generally to college students and pu- 
pils in academies, if not also to many other 
people. It is dated at a Western town, is 
signed by a firm of individuals with their real 
or assumed names, and its character is shown 
by this extract: 

There are students in every college who enjoy lit- 


erary work and those who detest it. There are those 
who are obliged by a tyrannical college faculty to 





more liberal compensation than any other 


waste{both mortal time and parental money in gorging 
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longer for his diploma, but out of considera-' 


Rite of Freemasonry.” Those illustrious and | 
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a brain with a material that is as essentially foreign to 
that particular intellect as is sawdust tothe human 
system. Therefore, in consideration of this fact, and 
of the work of students in their closing years cf col- 
lege, we have endeavored to fill a long-felt want by 
engaging some of the most prolific writers of the age, 
which enables us to furnish all kinds of literary pro- 
ductions at a very slight cost. Special attention paid 
to law, medical,and mathematical theses; lectures, 
sermons, and political speeches. Our prices are, ac- 
cording to length, nature of subject, etc.: High school 
orations and essays, $3 to $8; essays, $3 to $10; ora- 
tions, $5 to $12; debates, $5 to $12; eulogies, $6 to $20; 
character sketches, $6 to $20; invectives, $6 to $20; 
sermons, $6 to $25; political speeches, $10 to $30; lec- 
tures, $10 to $50. 

Those ordering the productions of the concern 
are requested to explain generally whether 
they want them to be ‘‘ humorous, profound, 
or historical”; but they need not go to the 
trouble of picking out any particular subject. 
It will save them from that perplexity, or it 
will furnish an essay or a speech on any topic 
or proposition, or a sermon on any text 
selected and with any doctrine and theological 
views desired.--New York Sun. 

THE Suir AGAINST ‘‘KLADDERADATSCH .”— 
The editor of the comic newspaper AVaddera- 
datsch was placed on trial in Berlin for satiriz- 
ing the ‘* Holy Coat,” recently on exhibition 
at Treves. The charges were brought against 
the editor by the authorities, at the instance of 
the Roman Catholic clergy. The Avaddera- 
datsch had stigmatized the venerable garment 
as a fraud, and remarked that this ecclesiastical 
swindle was worked for the purpose of obtain- 
ing money from the devout. This statement 
was deeply resented by the Roman Catholics, 
and the paper was prosecuted. The trial 
aroused intense interest. Protestants general- 
ly, and some few skeptical Catholics, took 
the side of the editor. The majority of the 
Roman Catholics, however, were against the 
editor, and in favor of the ‘‘ Holy Coat.” The 
prosecution argued that the coat was an object 
of veneration to many Germans, whose religion 
was recognized by the State, and that this con- 
stituted a case against the defendant for hold- 
ing the relic up to ridicule. Counsel for 
defense maintained the impossibility of the 
relic being genuine. During his argument 
he quoted Martin Luther, who, he said, had 
called a similar exhibition ‘‘a swindle at 
the devil’s fair.” The jury acquitted the 
editor, and Aladderadatsch rejoices. — San 
Francisco Argonaut. 


SPARE THE Birps.-—The song birds follow 
the habitations of man, Therefore they should 
increase with the increase of population. On 
the contrary, they diminish. ‘That means that 
there is a destructive agency opposing them. 
What is it? Is any solution but the one 
offered—that they are wanted for hats—cor- 
rect? Is there any possible shifting of re- 
sponsibility for this cruelty? Is it not true 
that the use of a single wing for a hat or bon- 
net implies the destruction of the bird that 
wore that wing, and that the re-manufacture of 
impossible birds from bits and sections, a 
patchwork incongruously put together, is not 
only an offense against humantty, but against 
art and taste as well? There isa State law— 
a too-often-broken, a too-little-enforced law— 
which prohibits this evil, this cruelty, this 
barbaric result of the love for feathers which 
you share with the Comanche squaw. There 
is also a divine law, made by Him who notes 
the sparrow’s fall.—Christian at Work, 

UncLe Tom's CONTINUED PopPULARITY.— 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is coming from the 
Riverside Press in a universal edition number- 
ing 160,000 copies—60,000 more than was 
originally intended. Simultaneously with this 
output will come an issue of the same book in 
the Riverside paper series, and a reprint of 
the popular edition, with illustrations. Four 
other editiens than these are issued by the 
same house. The farther we get from slavery 


days the greater becomes the popularity of 
Uncle Tom; just as the pension fund grows 
bigger and bigger as the war recedes farther 

and farther into the past.—7Z%e Critic (New 
Tork). 
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Illus. A paper on Amateur Photography. 

Sound, The Footprints of. Frank M. Deems, M.D., Ph. D. Phone, 
2pp.,Illus. Explanation of a micro-photograph of. a record taken 
son phonograph cylinder, 

Spectroscope (The Star) of the Lick Observatory. 
Astronomy and Astro-Physics, Feb., 7 pp.. Illus. 


Tuberculosis (Pulmonary), The Cure of. Upon the Principles of Nutrition. 
Karl Von Ruck, B.S.,M.D. Southern Med. Record, Feb., 9 pp. 


Home-Maker, Feb., 6 pp., 


am, Feb., 
rom an Edi- 


Prof. James E. Keeler. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


Clubs (Boys’). Lend-A-Hand, Feb.,6 pp. Beneficial results, etc, 

Dress, The Influence of, in Producing the Physical Decadence of American 
Women. J. W. Kellogg, M.D. Bacteriological World, Jan., 34 pp. Illus. 

Prohibition (Successful). Edmund A. Whitman, Lend-A-Hand, Feb., 5 pp. 
Information given by the C ‘itizens’ Committee of Cambridge, Mass., concerning 
the results of ** no license.’ 

Socialism in Its Bearings on Capital, Labor, and Poverty. 
gregor, D.D. 876. Sac., Jan., 32 pp. 

Sociology, The Christian Minister and. John R. Commons. Lend-A-Hand. Feb., 


12 pp. Shows the special significance which Sociology has for the Christian 
minister, 


The Rey. James Mac- 


UNCLASSIFIED. 


Braham Castle. Julia, Marchioness of Tweeddale and Lady Jeune. 
Mag., London, Feb.,7 pp. Illus. Descriptive. 
Cape Verde Islands (the), Discovery of. The Romances of Pre-Columbian Dis- 
coveries. V. J. Carter Beard. Demorest’s, March,3 pp. Illus. Historical. 
Coal County (the), Through, with a Camera. Frances Benjamin Johnston. Dem- 
orest’s, March,g pp. Illus. Descriptive. 

Locomotive-Works (London and Northwestern) at Crewe. C.J, Bowen Cooke. 
Eng. lilus. Mag., London, Feb., 15 pp. Illus. Descriptive. 

Mindoro, The Island of. J. B. Steere. Amer. Naturalist, Dec., 14 pp. 
Descriptive. 

Pianos, How They Are Made. 
10 pp. Illus. 


Eng. Lilus. 


Illus. 


Joseph Hatton. Zug Jilus. Mag., London, Feb., 


Tin Mine (An American). Enoch Knight. Overland, Feb., 7 pp. Illus. De- 
scriptive. 
Tlemcen, The Mosques of, Edgar Barclay. mg. Jlius. Mag., London, Feb., 


6pp. Illus. Descriptive. 


GERMAN. 


POLITICAL. 


Customs-Tariff (The New). Dr. Joh. v. Keussler. Russische Rev., St. Petersburg 
Oct.-Dec., 33 pp. Marks the advance of the policy of rigid protection since 
1877. 


Finland, Another Glance at. Friederich-Bienemann. Unsere Zeit., Leipzig, 
Dec., 14 pp. 
Political and Social-Economical Review. Dr. Joh. v. Keussler. Russische Rev.. 


St, Petersburg, Oct.-Dec.. 20 pp. 


RELIGIOUS. 
“Peter, Thou Art!’’ J. Frohshammer. Dutsche Revue, Breslau, Dec., 16 pp. 
Concludes that the sapiiieiae was not intended to confer any special authority. 
Grecian and Christian. M.Schwalb. D.D. Mation, Berlin, 2 PP Based on Dr. 


Edwin Hatch’s “Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages Upon the Christian 
Church.” 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Aluminium. August Hollenberg. Grenzboten, Leipzig, Jan., 1 p. 

Hermits (Scientific) Above the Cloud Regions. Vom Fels zum Meer, Stuttgart, 
Jan.,2pp. Refers to the isolated mounted stations of metewrological observers. 

Life, The Turning Polat of, Our Views of. Prof. Wilh. Bolin. Die Nation, Jan., 
2pp. Treats of the bearing of Darwinism on the science of ethics. 

Moltke as Geographer. S.Giinther. Nation. Berlin, Jan., 2 pp. Conclusion. 

Psychological Investigation, The Present Condition of. Dr. Moritz Kronenberg. 
Unsere Zeit., Leipzig, Dec., 6 pp. 

Social Democracy, Combating It from the Psychological Point of View. R. v 
Schubert-Soldern. Grenzboten, UWeipzig, Jan., 8 pp. The antagonism to the 


existing order, based rather on a craving for independence than for material 
good. 


Thought-Transference by Scientific Methods. Grenzéoten, Leipzig, Jan., 7 pp. 


SOCIOLOGICAL, 
1891. A Retrospect. Alexander Meyer,M.D.R. Die Nation, Berlin, Jan., 
A general review of world progress and setbacks during the past year. 
Berlin Musical Life, Concerning. Heinrich Welti. Die Nation, Berlin, Jan., 
144 pp. 
Cobden Club (tha, The Mottoof. Th. Barth. Mation, Berlin, Jan. Comments on 


the fact that the Emperor has taken up the Cobder motto of “ Peace, good- 
will among nations.” 


Drunkenness, The Proposed Legislative Scheme Against. 
Jan., 11 pp. Discusses the proposed law in detail. 


Famine, Social Economy in, After Partial Failure of the Harvest. W. 
Rugsische Rev., St. Petersburg, Oct.-Dec., 9 pp. 


Music and Popular Humor, Dr. 


3 PPp- 


Grenzboten, Leipzig, 
Klix. 


August Reissmann. Gartendaube, Leipzig, 


Jan., 1 p. 
Negro (the), An Estimate of. Grenzéoten, Leipzig, Jan.,4 pp. Based on Butti- 
késer’s Travels in Liberia. Buttikiser does not appear to consider the Libe- 


rians as capable of independent progress. 

Russia, Present Condition of the Mining Industry in. Georg Blau. Russische 
Revue, St. Petersburg, Oct.-Dec., 25 pp. Indicates an enormous progress in 
the development of Russia's mineral resources. 


UNCLASSIFIED. 
Bismarck in Berlin. Ueber Land und Meer, Stuttgart, Jan., 1 p. 


Gout (The). Prof. Dr. E. Heinrich Kisch, Gartendaswde, Leipzig, Jan., 4 pp- 

Japan, Summer Vacation in. (1) Ottfried Rippold. Deutsehe Revue, Bresiau, 
Dec., 10 pp. 

Ljanos (the), The Southern Section of. 
6 pp. Observations on Mexico. 

Moltke’s (General Field Marshai) Letters to His Wife and Children. 
und, Meer, Stuttgart, Jan., 3 pp. 


H. Pohlig. Unsere Zeit, Leipzig, Dec., 


Ueber Land 
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Navy (Our). Chris. Benkard. Vom Fels zum Meer, Stuttgart, Christmas num- 
ber, 7 pp. Incidents of naval life, with illustrations. 

New Year's Reflections. Th. Barth. De Nation, Berlin, Jan., 1 p. Political 
and social problems are the subjects of the writer’s reflections. 

Ranke (Leopold von), Sixteen Years in the Workshop of. Theodore Wiedmann. 
Deutsche Revue, Bresiau, Dec., 17 pp. 

Red Cross (The). C. Falkenhorst. Garten/aude, Jan., 3 pp. International ex- 
hibition at Leipzig of army requirements, hygiene, food supply, and cooking. 

Russian National Bank (The), Its Organization and Economical and Financial 
Status. W. Ssudeikin. Russische Rev., St. Petersburg, Oct.-Dec. 5 pp. 
Book review. 

Sinai to Sichern. Herbert Brugsch Pasha. Vom Fels zum Meer, Stuttgart, Jan., 
6 pp. Illustrated. 

Treasure-Seeker (The). Wilhelm Jensen. Deutsche Revue, Breslau, Dec., 34 pp. 
An incident of 1848. 

Vacation Mood, In. L. Bamberger, M.D.R. Nation, Berlin, Jan., 24 pp. 
Recalls scenes in the Reichstag. 

Wissmann’s Steamer Undertaking (The). Gustav Meinecke. Uedser Land und 
Meer, Stuttgart, Jan., 2 pp. 





FRENCH. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


Youth Among the Lower Classes. C. Wagner. Rev, Chrétienne, Paris, Dec., 
pp. 10. Treating of the dangers which beset the youth of the lower classes in 
France ; especially of alchoholism. 


UNCLASSIFED, 


Orient (the), Phantom of. Pierre Loti. Nouvelle Rev., Paris, Dec. 15, pp. 20. 
First part of an account of a visit to Constantinople and the Orient. 

Phan-Tan-Gian and Thon-Tat-Diam, Rear-Admiral Reveillére. Correspondant, 
Paris, Dec. 15, pp. 10. Two Annamese Mandarins, who poisoned themselves 
rather than survive the subjugation of their country by the French and are 
declared equal to the Roman Cato, 

Prisoner of War in 1870 (German), Recollections of. Theodore Fontane. Rev. 
Bleue, Paris, Dec, 12, pp. 4. 








Books of the Week. 





AMERICAN. 


Anthropological Religion. The Gifford Lectures Delivered before the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow in 1891. F. Max Miller. Longmans, Green, & Co. $3.00. 

Butler (Major-General Benj. F.), Autobiography and Personal Reminiscences 
of. A Review of his Legal, Political, and Military Career. A. M. Thayer & Co., 
Boston. Illus, Cloth, $3.75. 

California (American Southern), The Mediterranean Shores of, Its Climatic, 
Physical, and Meteorological Conditions. P. C. Remondino. F. A. Davis Co., 
Phila. Cloth, $1.25. 

Chemistry, The Principles of. D. Mendeléeff, Prof. of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of St. Petersburg. Trans, by George Kamensky. Edited by A. J. Green- 
away. Longmans, Green, & Co. 2vols. $10.00. 

Church and State in New England. Paul E. Lauer. Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore. Paper, soc. 

Credo and Credulity: An Exposition of the ‘‘ Apostles’ Creed.” By A 
Believer. C.T. Dillingham. Cloth, $1.50. 

Critics (The Highest) ws. The Higher,Critics. The Rev. L. W. Munhall, M.A. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., New York and Chicago. Cloth, $1.00. 


Dreams of the Dead. Edward Stanton. Lee & Shepard, Boston, Cloth, $1.50. 
Education, The History and Science of. W.J. Shoup. American Book Co, 
1.00. ° 

Eline Vere. From the Dutch of LouisCouperus. Introduction by Edmund 
Gosse. D. Appleton & Co, Cloth, $1.00. 

Greeley (Horace) and Other Pioneers of American Socialism. Charles Sotheran. 
Humboldt Pub. Co. Cloth. 75c. 

Ireland and St. Patrick: A Studv of the Saint’s Character and the Result of 
His Apostolate, The Rev. W. B. Morris. Cath. Pub. Soc’y Co. Cloth, $1.30. 

Japanese Letters: Eastern Impressions of Western Men and Manners as Con- 
tained in the Correspondence of Tokinariand Yashiri. Edited by Commander 
Hastings Berkeley. Longmans, Green, & Co. Cloth, $1.50. 

Julius Cesar and the Foundation of the Roman Imperial System. W. Warde 
Fowler, M.A. (No. VI. Heroes of Nations Series.) G, P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, 
Illus. , $1.75. 

Massachusetts, Story of. Edward Everett Hale. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston 
{Story of the States, No. 8). Cloth, $1.25. 

Methodism, The Organic Union of. Bishop S. M. Merrill. Cranston & Stowe, 
Cincinnati, Cloth, 4s5c. 

Oxford Movement (The). Twelve Years 1833-1845. R. W. Church, M.A., D.C.L. 
Macmillan & Co. New Edition. $1.50. 

Perspective (Modern). A Treatise on the Principles and Practice of Plane and 
Sa Perspective. William R. Ware. Prof. of Architecture in the School 
of Mines, Columbia College. Ticknor & Co., Boston, with 27 Plates, $5.00. 

Photography, The Optics of, and Photographic Lenses, J. Traill Taylor. 
Maemillan & Co. Illus. $1.00, 

miei Vg (The): Its Rise and Progress. Henry Jephson. Macmillan & Co, 
2 vols. .00. 

Sacred Books of the East. Vol. xxxii. Vedic Hymns. Translated by F. Max 
Miller, Part I. Hymns tothe Muruts, Rudra, Vayu, and Vata. Macmillan & 
Co. $3.75, >" om 

Samson and Shylock, A Plea for the Workingmen by a Preacher, Himself a 
Day-Laborer, The Rev. John Driver. Published by the Author, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Cloth, $1.50. 

Soudan (the), Seven Years in, Being a Record of Explorations, Adventures, and 


Campaigns Against the Arab Slave-Hunters. Romolo Gessi Pasha. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, Illus., $4.50. 


Treves, the Holy Coat of, A Pilgrimage to. Withan Account of Its History 
+ wl Authenticity, Richard F. Clarke, S.J. Longmans, Green, & Co. Illus., 

1.25. 

ge ee Sermons, Edited by George F. Hall. Standard Pub. Co., Cincinnati. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Von Moltke (Field Marshal Count Helmuth), Letters of, to His Mother and His 


Brothers. (Uniform with ‘‘ The Franco-German War of 1870-71.) Harper Bros, 
Cloth, Ilus., $3.00. 
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Current Events. 








Wednesday, February to. 


The Senate discusses the Public Printing Bill...... In the House, the Bland 
Free Coinage Bill is favorably reported...... In the New York Assembly, Mr. 
Keeler’s Bill taxing direct heirs to real estate is reported favorably...... The 
encampment of the Massachusetts G. A. R. begins at Boston...... The Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railroad secures control by lease of the Central of New 
Jersey and the Lehigh Valley...... Before Justice Cullen, the contempt case 
of Emans, Clerk of Dutchess County, is closed ; decision reserved..... In 


New York City, a building inspector confesses that he had made false reports 
concerning the fire escapes of the Hotel Royal. 

It is announced that Great Britain and the United States have agreed upon 
France, Italy, and Sweden as Bering Sea Arbitrators...... The Right Hon, 
Sir James Caird, P.C., K.C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., the well-known writer on agri- 
cultural subjects, dies in London...... The Victorian Ministry resigns...... In 
the Reichstag, the Centre withdraws its demand that the Jesuits should be 
allowed to return to Germany...... Four Anarchist leaders are garroted in 
Xeres, Spain. 


Thursday, February 1. 


In the Senate, the Public Printing Bill is again discussed, and goes over; 
President Harrison nominates Representative McKenna, of California, to be 
Judge of the [Xth Judicial Circuit...... In the House, the Military Academy 
Appropriation Bill is discussed...... In the New York Senate, Mr. Saxton 
causes some excitement by introducing a resolution calling for an investiga- 
tion of the cases of Osborne and Waiker...... The Senate Excise Committee 
grants a hearing on the new Excise Bill...... Superintendent Lathrop makes 
public the report of the Dannemora Prison Investigating Commission...... In 
New York City, a great mass-meeting of Democrats who protest against the 
early date for the State Convention is held at Cooper Union ; Cleveland’s 
name is enthusiastically cheered, while Hill’s is hissed...... St. Luke’s Hospi- 
tal purchases land for a new site...... Many cases of typhus fever are discov- 
ered among Russian Jews recently landed 

Another revolution is expected in Brazil; three Cabinet Ministers have 
resigned......Mr. Spurgeon’s funeral takes place in London..... Many 
Anarchists are arrested at Barcelona, Spain......The Berlin police discover 
an Anarchist plot. 


Friday, February 12. 


The Senate not in session...... The House passes the Military Academy 
Appropriation Bill...... In the New York Assembly, important taxation meas- 
ures are introduced...... The anniversary of Lincoln’s birthday is celebrated 
in many cities...... The fifth annual convention of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of the State of New York is held at Schenectady...... 
Democrats in Brooklyn hold a mass-meeting to protest against the midwinter 
State Convention. 


An explosion of dynamite, supposed to have been arranged by Anarchists, 
causes excitement, but no damage, in Lisbon; the people of Xeres are ina 
terror of apprehension..... The negotiations for a commercial treaty between 
Italy and Switzerland are said to have failed...... General Booth is enthusi- 
astically welcomed by the Salvation Army, on his arrival at Southampton from 
Australia and India. 


Saturday, February 13. 


The Senate not in Session......In the House,a resolution calling for an 
investigation of the ‘‘ sweating system ”’ isadopted...... Democratic members 
of the Ways and Means Committee agree onthe Springer Woo! Bill...... 
Delegates favorable to Hiil are elected in many counties in New York State. 
anaes Andrew Carnegie gives an additional $100,000 for the free library in 
Pittsburgh...... A most brilliant auroral display is visible through a large por- 
tion of the Northen States ; in New York City, its rosy color and magnificent 
brilliancy gives the impression that the upper portion of the town is in flames. 
uae Officers of the Natural History Museum propose to open it on Sunday. 

Vigorous protests are made throughout Prussia against the Sectarian Edu- 
cation Bill...... Admiral Sir Provo Wallis, of te British Navy, dies; he was 
over roo years old...... General Booth reviews, in Hyde Park, a procession of 
the Salvation Army a mile long. 


Sunday, February 4. 


Claims, aggregating $1,305,000, of the Baltimore's sailors against Chili, are 
mailed to the State Department from San Francisco...... The majority report 
of the House Coinage Committee on the Bland Bill, is made public...... The 
police of San Francisco are searching for Sarah Althea Terry, who has mys- 
teriously disappeared...... Minneapolis is preparing for the Republican 
National Convention...... In New York City, Dr. C. H. Parkhurst delivers a 
sermon against the city officials who fail to execute the laws...... A concerted 
attack on exorbitant telephone rentals is started. 

The Brazilian Minister of Foreign Affairs denies that there is any trouble in 
that country...... It is stated that the Sultan will issue a firman to the new 
Khedive of Egypt in the same terms as to his father......M. de Lesseps is 
reported critically ill. 


Monday, February 15. 


In the Senate, the Public Printing Bill is passed ; an investigation regarding 
the admission of typhus fever immigrants at New York is ordered...... In the 
House an inquiry into the effects of the McKinley Tariff on agriculture is 
ordered; the minority report on the Bland Free Coinage Bill is made public. 
....+eGovernor Flower sends his first veto message to the Legislature; it 
refers toa Bill changing the name of achurch corporation...... In the New 
Jersey Legislature, a resolution is passed to investigate the Reading Railroad 
combination...... General Miles and others discuss national questions at the 
annual dinner of the Rochester Chamber of Commerce...... Hill delegates are 
chosen at many Democratic district conventions...... In New York City, 
many Officials express indignation regarding Dr. Parkhurst’s sermon 
Annual dinner of the Alumni of Rutgers College. 


Instructions of the Governor-General to the Canadian Reciprocity Com- 
missioners are made public...... The unemployed workingmen in Rome 
threaten to make trouble...... Civil war is raging in and around Khartoum. 
acabes Mr. Gladstone is reported in vigorous health. 


Tuesday, February 16, 


The Senate passes the Urgent Deficiency Bill...... In the House, the Bill 
authorizing the railroads to give reduced rates to commercial travelers is 
passed...... In the New York Legislature, Mr. Plunkett’s Excise Bill passes 
the Senate; and Mr. McCarren’s Bill for two more bridges over the East 
River passes the Assembly...... Republicans carry the city election in Syra- 
Cuse..... An insane asylum near Jackson, Miss., 1s partly destroyed by fire; 
one inmate burned to death...... The annual meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educational Association begins in Brooklyn. 
wieeaes In New York City, State Enumerators begin taking a census under 
police escort. 


It is reported that several encounters have occurred in Chihuahua, Mexico, 
between revolutionists and Government troops......Heavy snowstorms 
occur in Great Britain and France...... It is stated that France and Morocco 
have reached an agreement regarding the Touat Oasis. 
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IN RAPID PREPARATION. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


STANDARD PICTIONARY 


—— OF THE —— 


FNGLISH | ANGGAGE-: 


ewe weeny 





PRICE, WHEN ISSUED, $12; AT $7 TO ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS. 


t=" SEND 5 CENTS FOR A COPY OF THE LATEST PROS- 
PECTUS, SAMPLE PAGES, Etc, NOW READY. 


The list price of the Dictionary, when issued will be $12 (in one | 


volume; if in two volumes, $14). But all persons who will sign 
and return blank below, and make a payment of $1.00, only $7 
(in one volume ; $9 if wanted in two volumes) will be charged. 


$1 Extra Discount to Subscribers for Any One of Qur Pcriodicls. 


ONLY $1.00 aes SENT NOW. 
f Education 


Dictionary of 
Ohio Wesleyan 


‘It will be a rival of the best Dictionaries.’'—7/e Boston Journal 

‘IT do not hesitate t ) Say . will be the completest single volume 
the English languag a B . BAsHForD, D. D , President of the 
University. 


‘ Of the two dictionaries, the revision of Webster and your work, your plan is 
the better one, and will better meet existing needs. It will be the Eng 
lish People’s Word Book.”’—TuEo. W. Hunt, Professor of Rhetoricand English 
Literature at Princeton. 


It Has a Staff of Over One Hundred Editors. 


These editors are among the best known of American and English 
scholars ; each is an acknowledged authority in his particular sphere 
of learning. The Dictionary, from beginning to end, will be the 
work of scholars, and of experts in the different branches of the arts 
and sciences and in the different trades. Without reflecting unfavor- 
ably upon the work of others, we may be permitted to say that n 
dictionary of any language has had engaged upon it so many repre- 
sentative scholars. 


invariable Gondi’ ions of Our Special Offer. 


Those who are subscribers for any one of our periodicals and 





who will subscribe now forthe Dictionary will be allowed an extra 
one dollar discount; that is, they will receive the Dictionary fon 
$6.00. INVARIABLE CONDITIONS: 1. Your subscription for 


the periodical you have taken or propose to take must be paid up to 
at least July ist, 1892. 2. You must sign and return to us blank 
below, or « copy of it, and send with it $1.00 of the $6.00 you are to 
pay for the Dictionary, and the other $5.00 are to be paid when we 
notify you that the Dictionary is ready for delivery. This will not 
be for some months. 3. If your subscription for the periodical you 
are taking of us is not paid up in advance to at least July 1 

1892, send the amount of one year’s subscription with your Accept- 
ance Blank for the Dictionary, and your credit for the periodical 
will be advanced one year. 4. Any one not now an annual sub- 
seriber for one of our periodicals should send with his acceptance 
the money necessary to pay for one year’s subscription for the peri- 
odical he prefers, and the $1 in part payment for the Dictionary. 
The annual subse ean. price for our periodicals is as follows: THE 
HomiLetic Review, THE Missionary REVIEW OF THE WORLD, 


- THE VoIck, $1; The LITERARY Dicest, $3. 
ACCEPTANCE BLANK. 
SIGN AND RETURN THE FOLLOWING, OR A COPY OF IT. 


Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS, 

I accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary, 
and herewith forward you ONE DOLLAR in advance payment for the 
same, and will forward you the remaining Six* DOLLARS when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. it is understood that if Iam 
not satisfied with the work I shall be at liberty to send it back within 
three days after I receive it, and you will return my money. 


18 AND 20 AstoR PLACE, N. Y.: 


Signed 


Date 


*Ifyou are a subscriber for any one of our periodicals cancel 
the word Six by writing over it the word Five. 


Two dolls irs extra will be charged if wante d in Two Volumes. 











Before 


Or, 
The Use 
of 
The Will 
in 
Public 


Speaking. 


an: Audience 
Talks to the Students of The University of St. An- 


drews and The University of Aberdeen. By 


NATHAN SHEPPARD, 


12mo, Cloth, 


7 Cents, Post-free. 


“It knocks to flinders the theories of Elocutionists.” 
—New York Evangelist. 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 
“ Itis replete with practical sense 
tions.”— Prof. J. HW. Gilmore, Roch 


and sound sugges- 

ste) University. 
“The author has something to say 

how to say it.”’—Zelectie Magazine. 


and he knows 


‘* We advise every public speaker to read at least the 
opening chapter of this book ; the 
Literary World. 


rest will follow.’’— 


“He DOES NOT TEACH ELOCUTION, BUT THE ART OF 
PUBLIC SPEAKING suggestions that 
will enable one to reach and move and influence men.” 


Gives 


| —Pittsburg Chronicle. 


| by actors and orators he spoils! 
| bubbles he 


| 
} 


| philosophical.” 


‘“How many beautiful stories of the advice given 
How many beautiful 
bursts! The ‘talks’ are decidedly witty 
and philosophical.”’— National Bapiist. 


*‘T shall recommend it to our three schools of elocu- 
tion. It is capital, familiar and racy, and profoundly 


-Joseph T. Duryea, DD. 





The Essentials of Elocution.. 


“An 
Unpretentious 
But Really 
Meritorious 
Volume.” 


—Dramatic Review, 
Ws FF. 


| 
| 
| 


By ALFRED AYRES. 


Author of “ The Orthoipist,” ** The Verbalist,” ete. 


16mo, Cloth, 89 pp. Price 60 cents, Post-free. 


‘““The mode of procedure herein recommended, in 
order to become skilled in elocution, is wholly unli ke 
anything that has hitherto found its way in print.’ 
From the Preface. 


The author recommends his book as 
and most practical treatise on the 
language. 

RicHarD Henry 
written and original.’ 


the shortest 
subject in the 
STODDAR D says: 


“It is brightly 


THE LUTHERAN Onserven says: “ It is worth more 
than all the ponderous philosophies on the subject.” 


Tue Rocuestern IleRaALp says: ‘It isa case where 


brevity is the soul of value.”” 





The Throne 


Great 
Preachers, 
Ancient 
and 
Modern. 


_ls 


of Eloquence 


| By E. PAXTON HOOD, 
| Author of * The World of Anecdote,” ** The Vocation of 
| the Preacher,” etc. 





| Crown, 8vo, Cloth, 479 pp., 
$2.00, 


with Index, Price, 
Post-free, 


Tue THRONE OF ELOQUENCE CONTAINS CHAPTERS ON 
| sucH GENERAL THEMEs As: 
“The Pulpit—Tongues of Fire—St. Bernard—The 
False Finery of the Pulpit—Jeremy Taylor—But what 
| is Eloquence ?—Chrysostom—Wit. Humor and Drollery 
in the Pulpit—Father Taylor of Boston—Live Coals, 
Fema and Topics of Discourse- -Alexander Waugh— 
| Live Coals and Dry Sticks—The Art of Obscurity and 
| the Sciences of Clearness—James Stratton—The Use 
and Abuse of the Imagination—Henry Melville.” 





‘Tt deals with all sorts of styles and methods of 
preaching, criticises, exhorts, warns, and encourages 
young preachers. and weaves into one volume a large 
amount of historical information and personal com 
ment.”— The Golden Rule, Boston. 


“‘Itis pregnant with common sense and good advice.” 
| — Publishers’ World. 
| “The work fascinates the reader and makes it diffi 
ult to lay it down till finished.’ ’—Baltimore Baptist 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, N.Y. 
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IN PRESS—READY SOON. 
THE LIFE OF 


CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON 


PREACHER—AUTHOR— PHILANTHROPIST. 
With Ancedotal Reminiscences. 


By G. HOLDEN PIKE (of Londen). 


Enlarged and Revised Edition, with concluding chapters by Rev. J. C. 
Fernald ; Introduction by Prof. William Cleaver Wilkinson. 











t2mo, Cloth. 350 pp. with Portrait. Price, $1.00, Post-free. 





This Book covers the entire life of this ‘‘ Prince of Preachers,”’ including his last 
sermon, and the account of his closing days. 
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** There is sometimes a crisis in the history of a nation when a man is urgently 
needed to prick the national conscience on a moral question. The man need not be 
supremely wise after the fashion of earthly wisdom, nor supremely strong after the 
fashion of earthly —— But he must be himself an impersonation of con- 
science. He must be perfectly pure and disinterested, free not only from ambition 
and cupidity, but from vanity, from mere love of excitement, from self-seeking of 
every kind, as well as brave, energetic, persevering, and endowed with a voice which 
can make itself heard. Such a crisis was the ascendency of the Slave Power in the 
United States, and such a man was William Lloyd Garrison, Wis character is in- 
teresting in its weakness as in its strength, and the contemplation of it is cheering 
as it shows what a fund of moral force a society sound at the core always possesses, 
dark as may be the apparent outlook, and how that force may be called forth, per- 
haps from the most unsuspected quarter, inthe hour of need. . . . 

“To the military heroism of the struggle against the Slave Power, literary monu- 
ments, as well as monuments of marble, numerous and splendid, are being raised. 
Let the morai heroism also have itsdue. The interest of its history, if less thrill- 
ing, is not less deep.""—From the Author's Introduction. 
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Or, The Testimony of Hindu Scriptures in Corroboration of the Rudi- 
ments of Christian Doctrine. 


By A NATIVE INDIAN MISSIONARY. 
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This book will be found exceedingly suggestive and valuable as a contribution 
to the literature of comparative religions. It contains muauy indications that the 
idea of sacrifice, and especially of the supreme, divine-human sacrifice of Jesus, 
is to be found repeatedly hinted at in the Vedas of the Hindus. The English is 
good, the logic unanswerable, and the entire matter of profound interest. 
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Those who would see how scholarship and politics may get on together should 
read this book. As a maker and illustrator of history, Charles Sumner, whose 
culture, habits, and tastes made him the ideal scholar in politics, claims close 
attention. 





THE BEST BIBLE CONCORDANCE. 
Young’s Great Analytical Concordance 
to the Bible. 


On an entirely new plan. Containing every word in alphabetical order, 
arranged under its Hebrew or Greek original, with the literal meaning of 
each and its pronunciation. Exhibiting about 311,000 references, marking 
30,000 various readings in the New Testament. Designed forthe simplest 
reader of the English Bible. By Robert Young, LL.D. Fourth revised 
authorized edition, printed on heavy paper. One large volume, 4to, cloth, 
$5.00; Sheep, $6.00: French imitation morocco, $7.00; half morocco, $9.00; 
full morocco, $12.00. Carriage free. 

{a This is the only authorized edition in America. 


*Cruden’s Concordance is child’s play compared with this gigantic produc- 
tion.”— Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 
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We pay the printer to give 
you good advice about health 
and to lead you to careful 
living. 

Our reason is that Scott’s 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil is 
so often a part of careful 
living. 

If you would go to your 
doctor whenever you need 
his advice, we might save our 
money. He knows what you 
need. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING; free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere dc. $1, 
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“THE VOICE” 


Forty-eight Columns Each Week, Full of Matter 
of Interest to All. 


ITS CONTENTS, TOLD BY OTHERS: 

GEORGE WILLIAM Curtis (Editor Harper's Weekly) : ‘‘‘ The Voice’ is a 
well edited temperance journal, advocating vigorously the principles of 
the Prohibition party, and is well supplied with temperance statistics. 

‘THE SoutHwest ”’ (a liquor paper): “ ‘ The Voice ’ is the most dangerous 
Prohibition paper published in this country.” 

I. H. Seetye, Pres. Amherst College: ‘‘‘ The Voice’ is invaluable for the 
proper understanding of the current temperance movement.” 

ROCHESTER MorninG “ HERALD’’: “The Voice’ is the best edited and 
most thorough journal of its class ever printed in this country.” 

LyMaN AppoTt, D.D. (Pastor of Plymouth, Henry Ward Beecher’s, 
Church): ‘‘ The Voice’ is a very valuable mine of information.”’ 

“‘ReLigious TELEscope,”’ Hartford: ‘‘‘The Voice’ is the keenest and 
most consistent temperance and Prohibition paper ever published.”’ 

Francis E. WILLARD: “No single paper has ever served the specific 
cause of Prohibition so signally, so skillfully or so kindly as the New 

York ‘ Voice.’ ”’ 

C. H. Jones, Editor of The St. Louis Republic: ‘* Its methods command 
attention and respect. It is able, fearless, honest, and vigorous. What 

better can be said of any newspaper ?”’ 

Ex-JupGe Noaw Davis: ‘I have been a reader of ‘The Voice’ for 
many months. I wish to bear testimony to its great merits as a temper- 

ance newspaper. It is conducted with remarkable energy and ability, 

and its weekly collations of statistical temperance information have 
never been surpassed.”’ 

Benson J. Lossine, LL.D. (the distinguished historian, shortly before 
his death): ‘‘‘ The Voice’ is entitled to rank among the best family 

newspapers in the land. Its corps of able, trained editors and assistants 
present, in admirably condensed form, in every issue, not only the most 
important current news at home and abroad, but terse essays upon almost 
every topic of interest to readers of every class—literature, art, science, 
history, biography, sociology, fiction.” 





PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY. 
Subscription, One Dollar Per Year. 





Address, Publishers “The V oice,” 
18-20 Astor Place, New York. 








